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Lattimore—these are some of the notable current and recent selections of the Book Find 
Club. They are representative of the books—the best in fiction and non-fiction—that the 
Book Find Club distributes among its more than 65,000 members month after month—such 
distinguished works as CEREMONY OF INNOCENCE by Elizabeth Charlotte Webster, FEAR, 
WAR, AND THE BOMB by P M. S. Blackett, THE PREVALENCE OF wiTcHES by Aubrey Menen, 
THE AGE OF JACKSON by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. and many others. They are all books 
that every intelligent reader wants to read and to own for his permanent library. 


and at Bie Savings to You! 


HE publishers’ list prices of these selections range from $2.75 to $5.00, but as a mem- 
ber of the Book Find Club you pay ONLY THE REGULAR MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF $1.65 a 
book (plus postage and handling). Actually, this represents an average saving of more than 


50 percent on your book purchases. 


You can start your membership in the Book Find Club now with any one of the selec- 
tions featured on this page. In addition, as a new member, you may choose a FREE book, as 


your new membership gift, from among those listed in the coupon below. 


Join The Book Find Club 


he Best tn Fiction and Non-fiction... 


HE SHOW OF VIOLENCE by Fredric Wertham M.D., Cry, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan 
Paton, THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer, THE SITUATION IN ASIA by Owen 




















Membership is very simple. There are no 
fees or dues. You pay only for the books 
you accept—at the Club's special member 
hip price—and you are under no obliga 
aon to take more than four in a full 
membership year. Each month the Boot 
Find Neus 1s mailed to you free, so you 
can decide for yourself in advance if you 
want the selection announced. If you do 


THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book Find Club. I agree to purchase a min 
imum of 4 selections a year at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF ONLY $1.65 a 
book (plus 24¢ postage and handling). 1 may cancel my membership at any time 


after taking 4 selections 


Please send me as my first selection 


Also, send me FREE, the book checked below 


1 MIND AND BODY 64) Dr Flanders Dunbar 
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form (supplied by us) which tells us not 
to send the book. Since it 1s almost certain 
that you read at least four Book Find Club 
selections during the year anyway, why 
not get them from the Club at the tre 
mendous savings we are able to effect 


through our large printing orders 


(Please print) 


Zone State 


Fill in the Coupon ... 

























































CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
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LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 
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In A New Musical Ploy 


R — Pacific 
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Book 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN ne & JOSHUA LOGAN 
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Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
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“‘Incomparably the finest comedy of the season.” 


— Atkinson, Times 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr. presents 
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(ne on the Isle... 


@ There are certain drama critics op- 
erating in the city of New York—pre- 
sumably those either born or married 
rich—who have purchased exquisite- 
ly small pencil-type flashlights for use 
in illuminating bon mots of criticism 
scribbled on the flaps of their Play- 
bills. | have always envied these pro- 
fessionals, not so much for the quality 
of the acid which drips from their 
pens as for their forehandedness. A 
man who comes prepared for inspira- 
tion in a crowded theatre 
worthy of a by-line, 


is a man 
and it has always 
been my dream that someday I, too, 
might journey to a premiére properly 
equipped. Thus far, | have 
been in no position to keep a pencil- 
flashlight in batteries, 


howev er. 


much less bear 
The Columbia Broad- 
System, 


the initial cost. 
casting which has ordered 
me to first nights for the past four 
seasons, has thrown away its surplus 
cash on gadgets like Jack Benny to 
the total neglect of my 
{ am therefore on the 


requisitions. 
verge of rush- 
ing through another theatrical season 
improperly prepared to do justice to 


my trade. Like a trout fisherman off 


to the brook without a creel, | shall 
continue to engrave my notes in the 
inky blackness between rows M and 


N left of center. 

Some eritics, | understand, disdain 
note-taking of any kind during per- 
formances. Others do their best work 
right there in the theatre, and leave it 
with a review ready for the typesetter. 
Handicapped as | have been by lack 
of tools, you could call me a middle- 
of-the-roader. On 


many occasions, 
notably those in which | forget to 


bring a pencil, even to such memor- 
able evenings as “Death of a Sales- 


man, 


1 will end up with a virgin 
Playbill. At other premiéres, to which 
| come better if still imperfectly 


equipped, | 


front cover but most of the 


will cover not only the 
Chester- 
field ad on the back with immortal 
Those that I can still read 
and they are 


comments. 
few and far between 
(did you 


ever try writing in the 


dark? )—find their way into my re- 
views the next morning. 
Hasty reactions, scribbled in the 





by WILLIAM A. LEONARD 


dark, are tough enough to decipher 
after the show. From six 
months to three years later they are 


an hour 


damn near impossible. Recently | was 
down to selling my collection of Play. 
bills for what they would bring as 
junk; before parting with them, how- 
ever. | took a fond last look at these 
half-forgotten records. I see in the 
papers that George Cc. Odell has 
recently published another volume of 
his “Annals of the New York Stage.” 
With a feeling of no little 
bility, 

For instance, 


responsi- 
| add my own obiter dicta. 

ambling catty-corner 
program for the revival of 
at the City Center | found 
“Nbld M., I cant 
here.” In less than half an hour I had 


that “Nbid. M.” was 


neither a member of the 


across the 
“Carousel” 
this comment 


figured out. 
cast nor the 
blonde next to me who wanted to hold 
hands. “Nbld. M” 


bold Mor I is. 
Center and 


was and is New- 
of the City 
candidate for 


Chairman 
now a 
Mayor, and this was simply my nudge 
to myself that once again | was licked 
by the City Center 
he couldn't do anything about it, who 


could ? 


Easier to decipher was a note Jan- 


acoustics and if 


uary 28, 1949, made on the frontis- 
piece for the opening of “Forward 
the Heart.” “Keep the play,” said the 
note. But more often than not my 
memos to me were neither as succinet 
nor as legible. Maybe you remember 
“My Name Is Aquilon.” I do, a little, 


and my memory is further refreshed 
by the Playbill for the Lyceum The- 
atre. somewhat dressed up by a half- 
tone of Jean-Pierre Aumont wrapped 
in a raincoat and Lilli Palmer. In the 
extending from M. Aw 
mont’s right ear to the nape of Miss 
Palmer's neck I had written, “You in 
-you had that fanny 
It turned you into bad boys.” 


white space 


the mesestancer- 
trang. 
Apparently this is not an original 
thought of mine, but simply a piteh- 
dark attempt to copy off a peculiarly 
appealing bit of dialogue. “Meses 
well be “resist- 
ance,” and a quaint substi- 
tute for “trang. 


(continued on page 1) 


tancer” might very 
“fanny 


funny.” You guess 
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@ee “A story of the 
theatre that will appeal to all 
readers interested in a good 
modern plot, and particularly to 
those with theatre leanings . . . 
A dramatic study of a powerful 
psychotic personality combined 
with a sensitive love story.” 

—Alice Hackett. 
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time with the 
Playbill. That 
I lugged along a red 
pencil and used it to print: * 


I had a simpler 
“Grandma's Diary” 
night happily, 
‘I wish 
it was tomorrow, 
week.” 


or yesterday or next 
It seems to be a habit of mine 
to gain relief during hours of the- 
atrical suffering by taking it out on 
my Playbill. My file shows that across 


the program for “Mrs. Gibbons’ 
Boys” I observed “thegoodwiththe- 


badthegoodw iththebadtheg oodwith 
thebad”’ 
space on the cover. 

I wouldn’t know about Brooks At- 
kinson or Howard Barnes but all too 


until there was no more white 


damn often my private life gets tan- 
gled up with my Playbill. Otherwise 
I'd have a hard time explaining these 
jottings on the score card for “Bath- 
which unfolded briefly “Dur- 
ing the summer of the year 1030 B.C.” 
at the Ethel Barrymore— 

“Bath salts perfect Jessie’s 
call ruark tmw 

2 bot burbun 1 rye for wknd 

Masons beard!” 
“Bathsheba,” as I recall, 
longer than the liquor. 


sheba.” 


anniv. 


lasted no 


A sickly mind frequently resorts to 
tawdry methods to kill pain; my own 
is not above fussing with such miser- 
able 
gerel when oppressed by miserable 
theatre. 
I was moved to adorn my P laybill 

what am I doing here at gayde n 


barbiturates as puns and dog- 


At the premiére of “Gayden” 


instead in bed I shouldve stayed in. 
And my treasured program for \the 


premiére of the ill-fated musical 
“Louisiana Lady,” which appeared 
briefly at the Century some semes- 


ters back, bears this inscription 
I wouldn’t bayou, Louisiana Lady 
Not if you was offered up for free. 
You wanna know why? You Lou- 
isiana Lady, 


You're strickly Huey Long to me. 
So okay, maybe even / can do better, 


theatre- 
“Louisiana Lady.” 
that inspiring 
evenings in the theatre coax forth al- 
most nothing juicy in the way of pro- 
The fact is, I'm afraid, 
that just as it’s harder to write an 


but remember—it was dark. 
dark, 


It seems a 


and it was 
shame 


gram scrawls. 


a readable 
the well-springs run dry right there 
theatre 


playgoer is honestly entranced. 


interesting rave than pan, 


in the when the professional 

An excellent example is one of the 
fifteen or twenty programs of the 
past four years that I intend to keep, 
the for “South Pacific.” It is 


marred by only one personal com- 


one 


ment—"a gud show.” 
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Stage * Screen @ Radio © Television 


FRANCES 


ROBINSON-DUFF 


“The Great teacher'"—DAVID BELASCO 


Helen Hayes, Katharine 


a“ Ann Sothern, Jean Arthur, 
ark Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass 
» Selwart, Alan Curtis and 


JOIN FALL CLASS NOW 
>. te inst tion by apy itment 


I 


30th year. Write or phone for literature. 
235 E. 62nd St.. Dept. T, New York 21 
RHine-4-7900 









LEWIS SCHOOL 


17th Year 


Pl ireer under guidance of the 
Profe | |} way Director Harrison 
Lew (Classes mited to ire his pe rsonal 
ipervis Advance protezes appear in 






s for talent scouts 


weekly roduct with the 
rofess | Brooklyn Play Ise 

SPECIAL DICTION & SINGING DEPTS. 

Former Proteges of Harrison Lewis: Robert 
Cummings, Margaret Lindsay, Eleanor Lynn, 








Anne Jeffreys and Glen Vernon. 
Only Talented Students Accepted 
Booklet W9 


Address Secretary, Room 818 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 


Day and Evening 






HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


For Interviews Write or Phone 


130 W . New York, N. Y. 


12th St 


ORegon 5-4125 or MAin 5-6370 





BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


Kiss and Tell 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


_ 


the 


booksheli 


Turee Prays. By Jean-Paul Sartre. 
Knopf. $5.00. 

Publication of “Dirty Hands,” 
“The Respectful Prostitute” and “The 
Victors,” all of which have been pre- 
sented in New York fairly recently 
(“Dirty Hands” as “Red Gloves’). 
will allow those unable to see them 
to check up on the recent dramati« 
development of M. Sartre. As tracts of 
the author’s belief—and he seldom 
lets us forget that he is a philosopher 





—these plays add little or nothing to 
“No Exit” and “The Flies,” published 
in America a couple of years ago. 
“No Exit” presented the gospel in its 
tersest form and “The Flies” 
equivalent of an appeal for the propa- 
gation of the faith. Two of the plays 
in the present volume represent no 


was the 


more than glosses in the corpus of 
existentialist writ: the third, “The 
Victors,” like biblical criticism, is 
concerned less with the Word than 
with the chaos from which it emerged. 
The philosophical structure which has 
Sartre’s facade 
seems complete. 

The theatrical merits of the three 
are various. It may be a late date at 
which to rake up the “Red Gloves” 
controversy of last season, but. pre- 
that this printed “Dirty 
Hands” represents the author’s wish- 


sustained dramatic 


suming 


es, it’s easy to sympathize with the 
motives which led Jean Dalrymple 


and her colleagues to take extensive 
liberties with the script handed them. 
“Dirty Hands” is a prolix political 
dialogue and a_ creaking 
drama; the elements seldom fuse and 
never excite. Nor are matters helped 
undistin- 


and = makeshift 


character-carpentry. Hugo, the young 


by exceedingly muddy, 


guished language 
protagonist, has all the personableness 
of a megaphone and is surely the most 
naive tool ever to come to the Party's 
hand—even in a mythical country 
east of the Iron Curtain. Illyria, in- 
deed! Or anywhere else. 

The pace picks up considerably 
with “The Respectful Prostitute.” It 
is everything which “Dirty Hands” is 
not—a melodrama tight and spar- 

(continued on page 90) 
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| terization of the 


the new 


records 


@ Ljuba Welitsch’s voice and _ per- 


sonality would create a vivid im- 


pression in any surroundings: ap- 
pearing (as she did last season) in 
contrast to the Metropolitan’s dull, 
inept, routine mediocrity, she was 
breath-taking. Part of that initial im- 
pression 


she made in Richard 


Strauss’s “Salomé” was due to Fritz 
Reiner’s presence in the pit. We can 
all be grateful that Columbia has 
wasted no time in recording the hair- 
raising final scene from the opera, 
and with the same participants who 
set New York on its ear last winter. 

La Welitsch is genuinely an artist; 
even in the recordings of hers which 
| have heard, her individual charac- 
various roles stands 
out—and this, 


an accomplishment so far above that 


without seeing her, is 


of most of our singing actors as to be 


almost shamefully unfair. 


\ superb 


depravity, so in keeping with the 


grisly close of the opera, pervades 
every note in the recording; if this 
were an innate feature of Miss 


Welitsch’s 


plore it, but her other operatic roles 


personality we might de- 


demonstrate otherwise. The “Salomé” 
music affords her handsome oppor- 
tunity to spread herself, and she more 
than meets the challenge. In less ex- 
pert hands than those of Strauss, 


Welitsch, and Reiner, 


or so of hearing a petulant hussy 


fifteen minutes 


make love to John the Baptist’s dis- 
attached head might become wearing, 
but your interest is guaranteed not 
to flag when Ljuba Welitsch is doing 
the love-making. 

Two completely delightful Mozart 
items, both of them off the beaten 
track, have been brought out by RCA 
Victor: the Serenade no. 11 in B-flat 
(K. 361), and the first Concerto for 
Bassoon and Orchestra, also in B-flat 
(K. LOL). 
Boston Symphony's wind section per- 
form the Serenade 
Koussevitzky’s 
Concerto is superbly done by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony 
with that orchestra’s first bassoonist, 


Thirteen virtuosi of the 


under Serge 


direction, andthe 


Leonard Sharrow, as soloist. 


The Concerto is a little thing Mo. 
zart tossed off in 1774, when he was 
eighteen years old, on commission 
from dilettantes who, fortunately for 
composers, were so 


those 
the Baron handed out. 


numerous jp 
Of all the commissions 

it is doubtful 
that he ever got more for his money 
than in the little Bassoon Concerto 
Mozart delivered to him. If 
is anyone still around who as. 


days. 


which 
there 
sociates the with low 
comedy, here is the piece to disabuse 


him. The 


give the 


bassoon only 


first and third movements 
soloist plenty to do in a 
prankish way, and the long, sustained 
melodic lines of the second present 
the bassoon as an instrument certain- 
ly no less endowed with potential for 
beauty and expressiveness of tone 
than its higher clef relatives. 

It is a favorite pastime among or- 
chestra men to conjecture as to how 
high such-and-such a_wind-player’s 
talent 
he not chosen a wind instrument and 


killed the 


might have carried him had 


thereby possibility of a 
career as a concert soloist. Mitchell 
Miller. the oboist 
whose only fault is that he makes his 
instrument 


extraordinary 


sound like almost any- 


thing more than an oboe, is such a 


man. Another, judging from these 
recordings, Leonard Sharrow. As 
for the support he receives, suffice it 
to say that Toscanini was apparently 
in excellent spirits, 

The B-flat Serenade for wind in 
struments was written six years after 
but the 


of the Serenade shows great growth 


the bassoon piece, maturity 
on the part of its author. There is 
an old wheeze to the effect that Mo- 
only thing 
in life he hated worse than a flute was 


zart once said that the 


true or not, this Serenade 
the en- 


two flutes: 
offers evidence to support it. 
semble consisting of pairs of oboes, 
clarinets, basset honrs, and bassoons, 
and four horns. 
Mozart was a great one for writing 


one contrabassoon. 


Gebrauchsmusik—pieces for specific 


occasions or ensembles, music for use 
ivory-tower stuff—and 


rather than 


(continued on page 96) 
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the new 


films 





Costume sketch for ""UnderCapricorn" 


@ Film addicts who have been per- 
plexed by Ingrid Bergman’s flight to 
Stromboli will find in her latest film 
much support for the theory that she 
was fed up with Hollywood chores; 
though made in England, it is replete 
with the Hollywood touch. In “Under 
Capricorn,’ an unwieldly and often 
Miss 
Bergman plays, of all things, an Irish 
girl of title named Lady Henrietta 
Considine. A fearless chit with a tem- 
per, 


embarrassing historical item, 


a whim of iron, and a fine seat 
—yes, it’s still Miss Berg- 
falls in with her 
groom, a turbulent fellow named Sam 
Flusky (Joseph Cotten). Fleeing after 
their wedding, they are faced by Lady 
Henrietta’s brother. The brother is 
killed in an argument. For his mur- 
der, Joe Flusky is sent to Australia. 


on a horse 


man she love 


“Under Capricorn” actually begins 
many years later, when Joe Flusky 
has served his sentence and ruthless- 
ly made himself rich. Hidden in an 
upstairs room of his down-under man- 
sion is Lady Henrietta, who has fol- 
lowed him to Australia, waited out 
his sentence, and since his financial 


rise ¢ onsoled herself sO zealously with 
drink that she sees pink things at the 
foot of her bed. On this melancholy 
scene appears the Hon. Charles Adare 


‘There is 


(Michael Wilding), a nephew of the 
Governor-General, who has been sent 
out to Australia to make his fortune. 
Recalling Lady Henrietta as a friend 
of his sister he undertakes, with the 
zeal of a modern psychiatrist, to cure 
her. In this he is at first abetted by 
surly Joe Flusky, but on what is to be 
Lady Henrietta’s first enchanted eve- 
ning, at the Governor's Ball, Joe's 
mind is poisoned by his housekeeper, 
who long has had an eye on him. Joe 
denounces everyone in sight. 

From here on events include a 
shooting, Lady Henrietta’s confession 
that she (not Joe Flusky ) shot her 
brother, dismissal of the offending 
housekeeper, and a fine renunciation 
by the Hon. Charles. These leave Joe 
and Lady Henrietta, who have tem- 
porarily been brought closer by the 
little to do but to fall 
back to the old gloomy existence. 
little that Miss 
Bergman will not again resort to the 


crises, with 


assurance 


bottle. This wooden film, lacking sus- 
pense, skill, and depth, was directed 
by Alfred Hitchcock. We hope Italy 
will do better by Miss Bergman. 
Signor Rossellini has done well by 
Year Zero,” 


which he made early in 1948 against 


himself in “Germany 


a background of the still-appalling 
wreckage of Berlin. Rossellini went to 
Berlin with a typewriter and the be- 
lief that anyone can act, provided he 
is familiar with the background and 
speaks natural lines. He tells in “Ger- 
many—Year Zero” the simple tale of 
a German boy of twelve so bewil- 
dered and brutalized by the degrad- 
ing life of the defeated city that he 
poisons his sick father. This done, 
his human instincts rise up. Ashamed, 
frightened, afraid to confess to his 
family, he seeks out friends in the 
underworld—a homosexual panderer 
and a 14-year-old prostitute. The man 
is horrified, the girl doesn't care. 
Seeming on the surface like any kid 
of his age aimlessly kicking stones 
along a street, he wanders from place 
to plac e looking for friendliness. In 
post-war Berlin it is not to be found. 
From a bombed-out building he sees 
(continued on page 95) 
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shot of the new season. In fact it is simply a variety show composed of an ex- 
traordinary diversity of turns—among them a dog act, trained lovebirds, adagio 
dancers, an elderly Englishman billed as the world’s sole surviving quick change 
artist, incredibly antique jokes, Hollywood blondes, and Ken Murray. In an 


: ' 

i Zt 

' 

@ Only by courtesy can Ken Murray’s “Blackouts” be considered the opening 


effort to make the stew more digestible it is served up with aggressive informality : 
unfortunately, the effort is not quite 

successful. Some of the acts are 

highly comical, but more are depress THE PRINCIPALS 

ing; and there are altogether too 


many laughs secured by the evil de 


vice of having Ken Murray jestingly — Ka 
point out how terrible are the jokes. ‘ 

If there is any reason why more se Vaug , lightow 
rious theatregoers should see “Black b Mutha al 

outs,” it is to observe the wonderful 5 

manner in which Ken Murray, trained ee acre” 

in old-style vaudeville, holds the om ton Sete e W 

stage and establishes contact with his atten Brook Mabel Butters 
audience. Without him, “Blackouts” srles Nels 


would be horrible to contemplate Alphonse & 


bill dolj 


An assortment of colorful characters loiter about the intersection of Hollywood and Vine... 


September 6, 1949 
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The 
Good Life 


by ILES BRODY 


@ THeatre Arts’ preoccupation with 
the era of wonderful nonsense last 
month started me thinking of my own 
salad days. A few months before the 
Big Crash, | paid a flying visit to 
\merica—always a strange land, but 
presenting in those days a truly amaz- 
ing picture to a foreigner. While I 
make my home in this country now, I 
hadn’t then the slightest intentions of 
moving here permanently. In 1929 I 
merely came here with the idea of en- 
slaving an American heiress who had 
slapped me on the face at the famous 
Kl Garron Club in Paris, for the tri- 
fling offense of pinching her under 
the table. 

Soon after my arrival I got mixed 
up with a group of younger members 
of the Stock Exchange. They waded 
in money, while I had difficulty in 
paying for my royal suite at the Hotel 
Blackstone. I felt perfectly at home 
with them, however, for in early youth 
my pals were feudal lords. 

Do you recall the way fellows with 
seats on the Exchange lived before 
the Big Crash? Well, for one thing, 
they never carried less than a thou- 
sand bucks cash—some in gold—on 
their persons. They could easily be 
spotted by plebeians because they rode 
in maroon-colored Lincolns or Rolls- 
Royces, with chauffeurs clad in the 
same color.That is to say, in the day- 
time; in the evening they were driven 
to the theatre in black broughams with 
two men on the box. They had Eng- 
lish butlers, stone-walled Long Island 
estates, yachts manned by a crew of 
fifteen, Irish hunters, and one of them, 
a bachelor I knew, owned a trained 
chimpanzee named Flora, who kept 
him company at the dinner table. 

The Marilyn Millers wouldn’t be 
seen dead with a lesser swain than a 
broker. Actresses were in great vogue 
with these arbiters. John Powers made 
attempts to put models on the map, 
and, in this fatal 
published his first catalogue of the 


fact, in year he 
lovely girls who later, through com 
mercial ads, so captivated the imagina- 
tion of the 
withstanding the fat Powers volume, 
(continued on page 94) 


American male; but not 
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THE 
NEW 
SEASON 
1949-50 


* This is a very special season just 
beginning: before it is finished 
another half century of American 
theatre will be in the record books. 
Before it begins it looks just like 
every other season does in Septem- 
ber—too good to be true. Every 
production sounds right and excit- 
ing—the director everyone knows 
is faultless, the playwright who has 
not been heard from for too long. 
the new boy, the new girl, the new 
idea for a musical like the old mu- 
sicals. And Hepburn has a play 
too. And Cornell. And what more 
can you ask? The rankest ama- 
teur has not laid the warning egg. 
The big star has not flickered once. 
It’s still a summer sky with all the 
dreams on paper. The critics have 
finished their short stories and 
come sourly back to town, but so 
far nobody cares. Things never 
looked so good. For glimmers of 
the opening nights te come—turn 


these pages. 


Cornell & MeClintie... 


Katharine Cornell waits for the answer 
as Guthrie McClintic, her husband and 
director, looks to the stage and beyond 
it for the big idea. Their play this fall 
is Kate O’Brien’s ‘““That Lady.’ 
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Agnes de Mille. whose jaunty dances revolution. 
ized Broadway ballet six years ago, will choreograph a musical 
version of Anita Loos’ “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” 


sli sista Snell 
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Stewart Chaney's setting for the Lunts’ “I Know My 
Love”... among the features of which is a fireplace that, although 
a center of action, is offstage and never seen by the audience. 





Stewart Chaney. one of our most prolific designers, is branching out into producing. 
He has taken an option on a new play, unfinished and untitled, by eritic Louis Kronenberger. 
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Elia Kazan, who in re- 
cent seasons has won every prize 
in sight for his directing and great 
prestige for his Actors’ Studio, 
makes real news by declaring that 
in 1949-50 he is determined to do 
nothing. We doubt it. 





The Lunts,. Alfred and Lynn. 
will provide the year one of its high- 
spots when they open in “I Know 
My Love.’ under Theatre Guild- 
lohn C. Wilson auspices. The S. N. 
Behrman adaptation of Marcel 
Achard’s comedy has already en- 
joyed tremendous success in an 
early season tryout tour. 
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Pearl Bailey. blues singer extraordinary, will be seen in the 
Theatre Guild musical “Pursuit of Happiness.” Miss Bailey, whose stage 
luck has been much less than she deserved, sang in Paris this past summer. 





Emiyn Williams wil! act in Lillian Hell- 
man’s *‘Montserrat,”’ and his adaptation of Turge- 
nev’s “‘A Month in the Country,” in which Ruth 
Gordon starred last summer, may arrive in town. 


Lillian Hellman: wil! be represented by 
‘*Montserrat,”” an adaptation set in Mexico and 
dealing with a decision by which the lives of six 
men are balanced against the lives of six thousand. 
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Lynn Ri 8. whose “Green Grow the Lilacs” 
grew into “Oklahoma,” has written another folk-play 
of the American West, “Out of Dust.” Tried out at 
Westport, it may be an early Theatre Guild exhibit. 


kess/ere 


Robert Lewis. who 
directed the memorable ‘‘Brig- 
adoon” for Cheryl Crawford, 
will do the same for her forth- 
coming ‘‘Regina,’’ Marc 
Blitzstein’s operetta based on 
“The Little Foxes.” 
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clovelly & manson 


David Ffolkes, an English designer 


now spending most of his time along Broadway, 


sits beside his costume drawing for Maurice 
Evans in “Double Bill.” Ffolkes’ past successes 
include “Brigadoon,” ‘*Man and Superman.” 
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Kurt Weill and Maxwell Ander. 7) 
[= = a eee SOm are collaborating on music and book for “Log 
pines wm Me palm of br haul Ana toon in the Stars,” the Playwrights’ Company musical based 
= on Alan Paton’s novel about South Africa. “Cry, the 
Beloved Country.” Weill and Anderson combined ther & 
talents on “Knickerbocker Holiday” in 1938. At left. 


is the lead-sheet of the new show’s title song. 


Theresa Helburn ofr 

Theatre Guild triumvirate . . 
among the highlights on a busy 
Guild schedule are ‘“‘Pursuit o 
Happiness,” “*] Know My Love,” 
‘*“Cood Housekeeping,” and Kath 
arine Hepburn back on the boards 
in “As You Like It.” 


Aldrich and Myers, a pai: 
of producing Richards, plan a hand in 
three glittering exhibits . . . ‘Lily Henry” 
for Tallulah Bankhead; Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke and Lilli Palmer in “Caesar and 
Cleopatra”; and “The Innocents.” 
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karl bissinger 


Charles Russell Bennett did the brilliant musical arrangements for “South Pacific.” will do the 
same for “Pursuit of Happiness.” The Louisville Orchestra plans to perform his violin concerto in November. 


Sex is still with Broadway in the 
guise of the “As the Girls Go” 
chorus line. back with Bobby Clark 


after a long summer holiday. 


Maurice Evans opens 
soon in “Double Bill.” streamlined 
title for Terence Rattigan’s ““Harle- 
quinade” and ‘*The Browning 
Version.” hits in London. 


© editta sherman 
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PLAY OF DREAMS 


. . a work of art is a dream turned inside out,’ declares a psychiatrist who 
looks at “Death of a Salesman." 


by DANIEL E. SCHNEIDER, M.D. 


HERE are plays that remain with us a lifetime, 

like dreams that keep coming back again and 

again. Often one finds oneself saying: “I had a 
dream some time ago that I don’t seem to be able to 
forget. And, what’s more, I seem to be dreaming it 
over and over, each time a little different. But it’s the 
same old familiar-mysterious dream.” 

A powerful play has this same effect on us. It is 
perhaps the most compelling reason why we return 
many times to “Hamlet.” For a great work of art is, 
in a sense, a dream turned inside out; a brilliant per- 
ception and portrayal of the impossible and imper- 
missible ways in which we hurl ourselves against real- 
ity and, failing, dream out action and consequence as 
we sleep in our own inner universe of wishes. 

Sometimes it is a pleasant dream, like being magic- 
ally able to fly. More often it has the quality of Arthur 
Miller’s “Death of a Salesman.” More often it reveals 
the whole purpose of dreaming, night or day: to avoid 
pain, to repair the frustrations and humiliations of 
everyday life with which the common man is so famil- 
iar, and of which he is so frightened that he tries to 
glide over them, hoping that they won’t add up into 
a seemingly ultimate, inevitable sum of exhaustion, 
despair and disillusionment. 

It is like Willy Loman (low-man?) trying to keep 
up with the “maniac” of a refrigerator whose cost of 


operation eats up the very food it is designed to pre- 


serve, or like the twenty-five-year mortgage on the 


house which is empty of its sons by the time the father 
has paid for it literally with his life—and life insur- 
ance. The maniacal refrigerator, the life-sentencing 
mortgage, the ironic insurance: these things take on 
the aspect of sardonic gods of the mountain. They are 
symbols of one theme of the play—that describing a 
society in which man is a wandering peddler lured 
from reality by the pink clouds of magic sales-talk; 
a world in which the burden of parenthood is enor- 
mous and where the common man has nothing to sell 
but himself, his pride, his youth. 

The play begins with the classical requirement that 
its protagonist be at a turning-point in his life. And, 
as in the silver tree of Miller's earlier and excellent 


“All My Sons,” there is at the outset a cogent sym- 


1S 


richard avedon 


bolization of the substance of the play: the Salesman 
comes home carrying wearily the two battered, black 
sample cases which are his cross. They are like the 
two sons he has carried through life: they are a bur- 
den we want him to set down with honor, but we 
sense almost at once that they are to be his coffin. 
It is obvious from his first words that he has lost 
command of them just as he has lost control of his 
sons, control of his car, control of his mind. The axe 
of final castration—insanity and suicide—has begun 
to fall. And, for a very definite reason, we learn at 
the beginning that his older brother Ben, the man 
who adventured and struck it rich, is dead. Ben be- 
comes an increasingly obsessive vision to his disin- 
tegrating mind. 

The form of his play is not that of “flashback” 
technique, though it has been described as such. It is 
rather the same technique as that of “Hamlet”: the 
technique of psychic projection, of hallucination, of 
the guilty expression of forbidden wishes dramatized. 

Willy Loman, exhausted salesman, does not go back 
to the past. The past, as in hallucination, comes back 
to him; not chronologically as in “flashback,” but 
dynamically with the inner logic of his erupting vol- 
canic unconscious. In psychiatry we call this “the re- 


turn of the repressed,” when a mind breaks under the 


Son in the shadow of his father: Arthur Kennedy and 
Lee J. Cobb (opposite) in “Death of a Salesman. 
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invasion of primitive impulses no longer capable of 
compromise with reality. 


To assess the extent to which the dramatization of 


the repressed makes the play, strip it of its hallucina 


tory exposition. Then the play is a dull picture of a 
broken-down, loud-mouthed, not too bright or pre 
sentable braggart of a salesman who comes home, 
irritable at his diminishing powers, disappointed in 
his sons, coddled by his wife who is full of solace but 
empty of excitement; a worn-out old man jealous of 
his relative’s (next-door) success, and unable to ob 
tain a more sedentary job better suited to his state of 


impending collapse. In the process of realization of 
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bob cato 


his decay he quarrels with his badly brought-up sons, 
the older one (Biff) by now a petty thief and wan- 
derer returned home, and the younger one (Hap) a 
rather dull, loud Babbitt who, very much like his 
father before him, has a deep sense of inferiority 
with respect to his older brother, and “knocks over 
the babes” and is “making good” as a salesman in a 
department store, but spends most of his money on 
the babes and his own apartment, a Lord-Salesman 
in embryo. Enough to make any father, even dimly 
aware of his faults, think of the futility of living and 
contemplate the gas-pipe. 


But put back the hallucinatory experience and the 
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play sings and shines. A lucidity is imparted to every 
gesture of the disintegrating Willy Loman. /t is vis- 
ualized psychoanalytic interpretation woven into real- 
ity. For example, near the end of the last act Willy 
comes out of the washroom of the restaurant, and is 
found on his knees by a waiter who cannot understand 
what is beautifully clear to the audience. For the audi- 
ence has just shared Willy’s hallucination of a scene 
of years ago, in which his son Biff caught him in a 
hotel room with a woman. Willy on his knees, shout- 
ing “I gave you an order, Biff!” creates an effect of 
great power placed next to the fact that his sons have 
just walked out on him to pursue a couple of chance 
women. Pounding his fist on the floor as he re-enacts 
the repressed scene of pleading with his son to forgive 
him for sexual philandering. Willy hammers at the 
present on the anvil of the past. 


ik is in this way that the magnificent transitions in 
“Death of a Salesman” are achieved. The first act 
moves from despair to false hope—false because we 
know right from the beginning that there is too much 
hatred (and similarity) between father and sons for 
the hope to be fulfilled. The older son Biff is too 
twisted ever to help the father set down his burden 
with honor. So too, the second act moves from a 
vestige of love to an orgy of hate, pity, and death. 

The question arises as to what premise, in common 
with that of “All My Sons,” requires this particular 
dramatic form. When we examine its material we be- 
come aware that the same deep psychologic conflict 
dominates both plays. In both plays the sons become 
disillusioned with the father. 

We must pursue the inner psychological theme. 
Willy Loman is not in the eyes of his sons just a man, 
but a god in decay. To his first son Biff, Willy was a 
god who would protect him from all misdemeanor, 
who could “fix” even a failure in mathematics: to his 
sons, Willy Loman was Salesman-Lord of New Eng- 
land. It is this illusion of sexless godhood that is shat- 
tered when Biff at seventeen comes to Boston on a sur- 
prise mission (to get his father to “fix” a math fail- 
ure) and catches Willy with a lusty woman, then 
breaks down, weeps, and walks out on his father who 
is on his knees pleading for forgiveness, understand- 
ing, and lost godhood. This is the repressed scene of 
infidelity and smashed authority dramatized in the 
restaurant. 

What theme is this? At what point does a son recog- 
nize finally and for all time that a father is not a sex- 
less god but a sexual man, prone to every human 
temptation? It is a variation of the Oedipus theme, a 
variation which says: He who pretends to godhood 
over me must fulfill his godhood or be revealed as a 
madman, 

Follow the second act from this point of view, and 
it is sheer murder of a father by “all his sons”—an 
irrational Oedipal blood-bath given seeming rationali- 
zation by the converging social theme of the worn-out 


Salesman. Willy Loman is really brought low in this 
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second act. Blow after blow descends upon him until 

s | 
symbolically castrated, he is forced to his knees, to 
pounding on the floor. 


ik is told he is no good as a salesman and never 
was— by his dead boss’s son to whom he Was 
godfather, whom he named. He is told by his nephew 
that at seventeen something happened to Biff which 
destroyed the boy, a hint of W illy’s infidelity. At the 
restaurant where the feast of celebration (totem-feast) 
was to have taken place. he is told by Biff that Biff 
has just compulsively stolen the fountain pen (genital) 
of a man who, Willy imagined. might have started 
Biff on his hoped-for rehabilitation. It is at this point 
that the father has to rush to the bathroom—a piece 
of dramatic action which tells us, as explicitly as we 
can be told, that the father is in castration-panic: and 
the panic in the father is matched by the younger 
son's promotion of a date with two “babes.” The 
meaning of this episode can hardly be missed. It is 
the ultimate act of father-murder; instead of the totem- 
feast in which the sons recognize the father’s authority 
and sexual rights, there is no dinner. There is only 
abandonment. Emerging from the bathroom, re-living 
his own sexual infidelity. Willy Loman—ex-god—has 
no recourse but to shout in rage at the sexual assertion 
of the sons. And it is followed immediately by the 
mother’s accusation against her sons for their killing 
their father by their whoring. This is as close to the 
original battle fought eons ago by man and his sons 
as has ever been put upon the stage. It is this very 
thinly and yet very adroitly disguised Oedipal murder 
which gives the play its peculiar symbolic prehistoric 
power. It is not only modern man exploited: it is also 
Neanderthal man raging against the restraint of civili- 
zation’s dawn. 

It is from this point on that the play in its last few 
minutes rises to white-hot intensity. The external con- 
temporary social theme (announced by the mother 
near the end of the first act: “Attention—attention 
must finally be paid to such a man!”) now converges 
and clashes with the eon-old psychological theme of 
the murdering. incestuous, whoring sons. Again, as in 
“All My Sons,” it is the mother fighting savagely for 
the father as she accuses the sons; it is the mother 
who sets off the older son’s fury. It is she who has 
faced with the father the agonies of salesmanship, re- 
frigerators, mortgages. life insurance, exhaustion and 
withering. Her rage at being old and dried-up is im- 
plicit as she fights like a she-tiger against the sons 
who have cast off the father for their own sexual phi- 
landering. It is thus she who is the protagonist of the 
external social theme: A society that destroys Jather- 
hood makes primitives (criminals) of us sons. 

In the last few minutes of the play. her confronting 
them ignites an explosive climax which is every dram- 
atist’s ambition. Biff, the protagonist of the Oecdipal 
theme. goes into maniacal fury at the mother’s de- 


fense of the father and exposes him as a philanderer 
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and a fake. and is about to strike the tottering Willy. 
Then at the very last moment, because Biff. too. has 


have to go on the road any more. My mother is very 
happy about all this because she is worried that my 
lived by now and knows how tough civilization is father is going to commit saicide. She is very happy 
against dreams and hopes, at the very last moment 


of conflict Biff is overtaken by pity and love and falls 


about Biffs coming home and about his getting to- 


* gether with father, but pays little attention to me. 


weeping into the stunned father’s arms. This is an ulvi- “But in the next scene of my dream, which seems 


mate moment of climax rarely achieved in any theatre. to be the next day, everything goes wrong. My father 


The tragedy now resolves itself powerfully upon its is told by the boss’s son, to whom my father was god- 


basic and hidden motivation: the guilt of a younger father, that he never was any good as a salesman. And 
son for his hatred of his older brother, for Willy Lo- the dinner we are to have with my father in a chop- 
man is also a younger brother. ~ house to celebrate doesn’t come off, though we do meet 

Willy reaffirms father-son love: “That boy is going there. It doesn’t come off because nobody has suc- 
to be magnificent!” he shouts, after saying incredu- ceeded—except me, because | still have my job. My 
lously, “He loves me!” But at the same time it is just father gets furious with Biff for stealing the fountain 
this reconciliation between father and first son which pen and Biff gets furious with my father for imagining 
must not be tolerated by the basic drive of the play. that Biff ever could make good. Then I catch sight of 
It is made to appear that Willy Loman can no longer a beautiful babe in the restaurant, and | tell her to 
endure this burden of fatherhood, this pity, this love get a girl friend, and Biff and I go off with the two 
of his first son, this evidence of authority which has of them to lay them all night. As we leave I seem to 
failed, of fallen godhood. For again the repeated hal- see my father rush into the bathroom and then come 
lucination of Willy's older brother Ben appears, this out and sink to his knees and shout and pound with 
time summoning Willy to come away to another ad- his fist, something about giving Biff an order. 
venture (Death) in Ben’s bragging, nagging refrain: “In the last scene of the dream, when we get home, 
“| was seventeen when | went into the jungle, and my mother goes into a rage and accuses us of whoring 
when | came out | was twenty-one and rich!” Here, and of killing our father. Biff gets furious and begins 
in the play’s final resolution, the entire necessity for to attack my father while I stand aside and watch, as 
the technique of hallucination becomes clear, though though | were part of an audience at a play. Just as 
in fact it was announced at the very beginning of the Biff is about to strike my father, he falls instead weep- 
play when Willy Loman commented that his older ing into my father’s arms. My father shouts: ‘He loves 
brother Ben, who struck it rich, is dead. Willy Loman. me! ... That boy is going to be magnificent!’ 
himself a younger brother (low-man on a totem pole). “Then Uncle Ben seems to call to my father—and 
was determined in his time to “lick the system” by the this part is strange because | seem to see Ben as 
magic of salesmanship and become “No. 1 Man’”—a clearly as my father does, again as though it were a 
son with a deep guilty hatred for his older brother. play of the inside of my father’s mind. My father 

rushes out after Ben and gets killed by a car. 
i rHis sense, the entire play has the aura of a “There is a tag-end to the dream. A sad little piece. 
dream, a wish of prehistoric proportion, its It takes place at my father’s grave. My mother moans 

strength lying in its adroit social rationalization. in that she doesn’t understand it, especially since they had 
its superlative disguise of the role of the younger son just made the last payment on the mortgage. Biff says 
Hap. It is as though Hap reported this dream: that he is going away from the city. But not I. I vow 

“| had a strange dream last night. | dreamt that that I’m going to lick the system and be No. 1 Man. 
my father (who is a younger son and a salesman as It is very sad.” 
| am) came home from one of his trips unable any This is the dream of a younger, unpreferred son. No 
longer to control his car. As he comes in, he is carry- other analysis, it seems to me, can account for the in- 
ing two black, battered sample cases. They seem to creasing frequency of the vision of Ben, Willy’s older 
have some ominous meaning as they weigh him down. and envied brother. In a sense. every first son “strikes 
In the dream he seems to be quite old and broken and it rich” in a younger son's eyes. 
starts shouting at my mother so loud that I and my “Death of a Salesman” is an enduring play. It will 
brother Biff, who has come home from his wandering. be performed over and over for many years, because 
hear him in our room upstairs where we lie sleeping. of its author’s masterful exposition of the unconscious 
| explain to my brother that our father is losing his mectivetions in cur Neen. itis ene of te meee 
mind. As we listen, my father’s older brother Ben, also trated expressions of aggression and pity ever to be put 
a wanderer who struck it rich, is on my father’s mind on the stage. If Arthur Miller's “All My Sons” was 
and he imagines that Ben is talking. calling to him. aptly named, then this work is All Our Fathers. 

“| persuade Biff to go into business with me and 
we plan to make good. But somehow Biff steals a Dr. Daniel E. Schneider, @ neuropsychiatrist, is au- 
fountain pen from the man who was to support our thor of the forthcoming “The Psychoanalyst and The 
plan. (Biff used to steal, but my father let him get Artist’ (Farrar, Strauss), has published essays on 
away with everything.) And my father plans to get a Picasso and Chagall. Under a pseudonym he wrote the 


job from his boss’s son, a position where he won't novel “They Move With The Sun.” 
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GIRL READING: Henri 
Matisse. Oil, 1944. 


THEOLOGICAL DISCOURSE: 
Max Weber. Oil, 1945. 





WOMAN WITH A MANDOLIN: 
Georges Braque. Oil, 1937 








TUNK MOUNTAINS— 
MAINE: John Marin. Oil, 
1945. 
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AND THE LONE RANGER 


by JEROME MELLQUIST 


. . the Silo Brigade may have been forgotten in the cow pastures, but new 


(maybe) posses are hot on the trail of art. 


gurpreD with branding-irons, lariats as thick and 
Kk long as hawsers, and some shiny new convic- 
tions, an entirely fresh lot of county sheriffs 
has recently started a roundup and cleanup campaign 
against modern art. They do not head for quite the 
same territory as Thomas Craven, the critical inquisitor 
from the Middle West. Craven, after all, had been told 
by Thomas Benton that the girls in Paris were naughty, 
so be began to peddle some dreadful stories of what 
happened to artists when they were exposed to con- 
tamination in the French capitol. But Craven’s Silo 
Brigade of Benton, John Steuart Currie and Grant 
Wood has now been pretty well forgotten in the cow- 
pastures. Our present crop, remindful of such reverses, 
attempts a much more stylish foray than another trip 
back to the farm. 

Yet these latest custodians of our estheti morality 
have merely polished up the same old set of prejudices 
so as to hook the public into thinking that they are 
new. Who then are these galloping Apostles of Salva- 
tion—these recommenders of a safe-and-sane, a highly 
disinfected, and an altogether undisturbing art? Lead- 
ing this recently assembled covey of executioners is a 
chummy fellow, one Robsjohn-Gibbings, who manages, 
despite his snappy air of a salesman pulling out novel- 
ties at Abercrombie & Fitch, to suggest that he well 
might be employed to conduct a Sunday School for 


American taste. He put together a little sermon some 


GLI AMANTI: Pablo Picasso. Oil, 


ley. Oil, 1938. 
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ROCKS AND FIR 
TREES: Marsden Hart- 


time ago in his brisk booklet “Mona Lisa’s Moustache,” 
and it has guiled a number of innocents into believing 
that the more thoughtful painters since Cézanne are a 
darksome lot of conspirators. For, confides this vigi- 
lante, modern art started with a diabolical midnight 
hatching, when Dante Gabriel Rossetti founded a Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood dedicated to the propositions 
that all art stems from secrecy and that only the in- 
itiated are permitted to know the password. Further 
conspirators were allegedly enlisted in the persons of 
Gauguin, the painter who fled the French stockmarket 
for the South Seas, in Kandinsky, a starlit German 
experimenter, and lastly Mme. Blavatsky, the refugee 
from the camps of theosophy. Just how or why a single 
one, or all, of these oddly connected personalities built 
up a conspiracy resulting in modern art, the pattering 
moralist neglected to say. Possibly his words were just 
too quick for the understanding. 

But one admonition to the faithful having proved 
insufficient, the embattled crusader added a second 
charge—that modern art emanated from the pestilential 
dens of the Fascists. And how did he document this 
charge? Simply by recalling that a feeble obscurantist 
Marinetti, who founded the minor cult of Italian Futur- 
ism, had later abandoned painting to trumpet propa- 
ganda for Mussolini. That was the only proof adduced. 
This attempt to puff up a flea into an elephant makes 


just about as much sense as to say that because Ezra 
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THE TERRACE: Pierre Bonnard. 


Oil, 1937. 
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LA FAUCHEUSE AUX BOEUFS: Jacques 


Villon. Oil, 1943. 


Pound once sputtered and fumed over the radio for 
Il Duce, all other modern poets from Carl Sandburg 
to Archibald MacLeish to T. S. Eliot are equally guilty 
of such dunderheaded misbehaviour. It totally ignores 
the fact that almost every important contemporary 
artist has abominated fascism and sought to stamp it 
out. Picasso donated a fortune in the battle against 
Mussolini's little ape-brother in Spain, and to count up 
the number of caricatures inscribed by our ablest sat- 
irists against Hitler and his Italian counterpart would 
take far more space than this article could encompass. 
And yet because, like a window-decorator, the spe- 
cialist in shiny arguments knew how to put a fresh 
gloss upon his worn-out patterns of alarm, he attracted 
a certain following. Observing his success, other pave- 
ment-strollers be ‘gan to ponder the advantage of offer- 
ing a similar “line.” Presently the Institute of Modern 
Art, a Boston institution, panted out the information 
that it was dropping “Modern” and substituting “Con- 
temporary” on the nameplate above its portals. Sternly, 
too, the New England guardians shook the ferule as 
they urged the living artist to paint irreproachable 
subject-matter: no troubling abstractions, no upsetting 
experiments, nothing that couldn't be hung upon some 
elm on the Common to gratify a constable’s eye. 
Scarcely had that warning been posted when a shot 
came from another direction in Boston. Lincoln Kir- 
stein, long reputed to be both an admirer and a patron 
of advanced art, and much-esteemed because of his 
encouragement to the ballet, issued some very chilly 
pronunciamentoes in Harper's magazine. Fortifying 
himself in a library, the writer declared that modern 
painters do not command an adequate technique and 
that they simply can’t impress anybody with their learn- 
ing. These were curious stigmata for the studious Bos- 
tonian to brand upon the contemporary artist because 
he, from his midnight porings, must often have en- 


countered the accusation that the modern artist files 
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ae Cy ene Henri Matisse. Oil, 1947. 
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and labors and perfects too much. Brother Craven long 
ago said, for instance, that Picasso was too expert a 
technician and that he preferred mad distortions to 
depicting the glitter of the cuspidor in the county 
courthouse. Even if Mr. Kirstein had overlooked that 
point, he might well have remembered that Delacroix 
was dismissed as a technical incompetent, that Van 
Gogh was flogged for his inadequacies with pigment. 
and even Renoir accused of drowning in red because 
of his last, and possibly greatest, celebrations of the 
nude. As to the second of his learned objections, it 
actually is meaningless. We look at Rembrandt despite 
his failing as an epistemologist, Hieronymus Bosch 
certainly not for his lore in metaphysics, and Cézanne 
despite his inability to grapple with geometry. Learning 
is all very well, and the more cultivated the artist the 
better. If learning made an artist, however. the academ- 
ies would be full of them. 


B r if Mr. Kirstein issued some mild and relatively 
innocuous dicta, nothing short of bull-like was 
the charge from the pontifical chief of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. He, too. found a forum in a national 
magazine and there thundered that Dignity is lost in 
modern art. Go far back to the chalky past, he urged, 
for the contemporary artist is nothing but a “flat- 
chested pelican.” Having thus demonstrated his own 
dignity, this keeper of the birds concluded his ency- 
clical, retired once more to his medieval dovecote, and 
left a still further portion of the public bewildered. 
Nobody should have been upset by these charges. 
They are paraded in every generation, and invariably 
by the same type of mind—the mind that simply can- 
not look at new work except with the blinkers of the 
past. Discarding such blinkers, one finds that these 
trumpeting saviours, one and all, actually like the 
chromo-illustration or simple subject; or else those 
works duly ratified by time: or literal copies that chal- 
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lenge nobody and might easily be confused with pho- 
tography. No alert visitor to galleries or museums 
could possibly entertain such objections for more than 
a moment or two. 

Only a year ago, for instance, Manhattan's Museum 
of Modern Art installed a great many paintings by the 
Frenchman Bonnard in its third-floor galleries. Gazing 
at his heated Mediterranean color, his pithy and tasty 
fruit. his pearly and succulent nudes, few could doubt 
that here was a Humanist—perhaps verging on the 
sybaritic, but still communicating the contentment of a 
fully satisfied life. What shrift for the charge that a 
conspiracy hatched such painting? Seldom, indeed, did 
a painter ever more gratefully salute the sunlight. 
Similarly a somewhat earlier Philadelphia Museum of 
(Art show. devoted to Matisse, amply blunted the thrusts 
of Mr. Kirstein that here was a shaky talent. On the 
contrary, vaulting figures dancing upon the greensward, 
masterly still-lifes, forceful nudes, even sculpture and 
prints. proved Matisse an honorable and thoughtful 
addition to the line of lasting world art. Even casual 
visitors admitted his ¢ ompetence and his spirited color. 
Or, shifting to American painters, whether one saw a 
John Marin retrospective at the San Francisco Museum 
or examined his year's work at An American Place in 
New York, not even the unfriendly could object that 
here was conspiratorial negligence, unqualified crafts- 
manship, or insufficient persuasion. John Marin sang 
our coastal waters, our inland mountains, our cold 
brooks and leaping skyscraper towers. A Whitman 
surge coursed through this man—and some day even 
carpers must understand. 

he latest importation from France. the paintings of 
the 74-year-old Ja ques Villon, also showed the modera- 
tion, the discipline and the essential humanism of the 
modern artist. Still squaring off his space like a Cubist. 
Villon nevertheless, whether in self-portraits, harvest- 


festivals. or port-vistas, painted with exactitude and 


LE PONT DE BEAUGENCY: Jacques Villon. Oil, 1944. 


THE DANCE: Pablo Picasso. Ink and crayon, 1946. 


taste and kindling illumination. He painted, in short, 
as genuine artists have always painted. Did life stop 
with museums—or does it go on? 

Georges Braque, an out-and-out abstractionist, re- 
ceived steady applause for his well-considered and tact- 
fully presented lifetime show at the Modern Museum in 
New York City. No circus histrionics here, no political 
taint, no flirtation with the unintelligible. Illustrations 
might be multiplied. The magazine Verve devoted an 
entire issue to admirable works from a single vacation 
of Picasso's at Antibes. The Spanish exaggerator wove 
fantastic images of sea-urchins, abandoned fish and 
sunny herdsmen. He suggested even the mood of a 
Grecian bucolic. A whole book, “Milestones in Ameri- 
can Painting” by Frederick S. Wight, showed a con- 
siderable file of contemporary Americans doing com- 
mendable work—the late Marsden Hartley in landscape, 
Max Weber in densely-colored ritual scenes, Morris 
Graves in noctambulant birds, and still many others. 

Who says, then, that modern art should change? 
Let the diehards, however testy or disdainful, continue 
their pitchfork operations. Their improvised posses 
soon will collect no further spectators and their purifi- 
cation antics cause not even a flutter. Meanwhile, 
wide-awake people can revel in one of the great reaf- 
firmations from contemporary society—Modern Art 
and the untold courageous souls who, braving all 
obloquy, have been creating it. Here is a new testament 
to the flow and vigor of life and a regenerating hope 
that the future also can be captured, since the present 
already is so successfully being incorporated in the 


forms of the contemporary artist. 


Jerome MELLOQUIST, critic, author of “The Emergence 
of an American Art” and co-editor of a volume on 
Paul Rosenfield. is currently lecturing on American 


art at the Salzburg Seminar. 
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Mike Todd and Terry Duhaine 
flanked by the pede of the 


railroad and a department store, 



















Shuffle Off to Broadway .. . 


THERE’ RE NO TRAINS 


. telling, mostly in pictures, of one new way in which 
Times Square and Suburbia are being more closely united 


@ Last season saw the official advent of the Show Train. This season, Show 
Trains promise to be longer than last—and more numerous. They won't be 
confined to the New Haven Railroad, which up to now has been practically 
alone in the business. The languid Lackawanna promises to do its share in 


carting Jerseyites to and from Times Square, and the Pennsylvania is consid- 





ering the same. 

A Show Train is a special char-a-banc on tracks, abounding in club cars Passengers Marge Broad and 
and no little faith in show business. It should be new, shiny and streamlined. Gladys Delago in carnival mood. 
Say you live in New Haven, Greenwich or points between. You see the train 
advertised for a particular show—say, “As the Girls Go”—and buy a ticket 
which takes you not only to Grand Central but into the Winter Garden on 
Broadway. The station agent hands you a brochure telling you when and where 


to eat, wash your hands, and meet the train after the show. On the gala evening 


you hie you to the depot. Your Show Train pulls in on time. It is new, shiny and Producer Todd and Critic Garland 
streamlined. Everything's aboard it, including the spirit of P. T. Barnum and stretch their legs at a way-station. 















(if you'll pardon the expression) the Working Press. To keep the Working 
Press working, there’s a bar at the front of the “As the Girls Go” special. This 
salon is no less turbulent than Bedlam with all the guards gone. It is also gen- 
eral headquarters for the junket. Professionals of all sexes set out from here 
to keep the passengers show-conscious . . . show girls, show boys, models. 
Free-flower-vendors begin their vending. Candy-givers begin their giving. On 
every station platform, show people show off for the Show Train. Professional 
passers pass wine and beer, bourbon and Scotch, cocktails and Coca-cola. 
And when the midnight choo-choo leaves on the return trip—no matter how 
long you've been working on the railroad, there’s no train like a Show Train. 
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From the cast of the show 
. « » two very familiar faces. 


Announcer Jack Dahiby keep- 
ing riders up to the minute. 


Singer Judy Sinclair caters 
to Bill Doll, show publicist. 


Abbe Marshall takes time out 
from glamour for a fast snack. 


LIKE SHOW TRAINS... syroseer carvano 


Showgirl Abbe Marshall. 


For dessert . . . cheesecake. 


Jackie Copeland and Jane 
Gilbert make hasty repairs. 


At Greenwich a three-minute 
rodeo diverts the expedition. 


Joan Blondell (Mrs. Todd) 


captures a few souvenirs. 


All out at Grand Central... 
on to dinner and the big show. 
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77 ALL receive a weird education. We are taught 
j . 
/ how to write. We are taught, to a lesset degree, 


how to speak. But we are rarely if ever taught 
how to move. We know writing, therefore, and can rec- 
ognize its fine points, can recognize poetry: we have an 
idea of the word and can usually appreciate eloquence: 
but, having little notion of the significance of gesture, 
only with the utmost difliculty can we appreciate any art 
that proceeds from it. 

lf we appreciate dance, it is because dance is to gesture 
what song is to diction. The word and the gesture are the 
resources of self, the means of expression. Nothing could 
he more foolish than to neglect one of these dual means. 
yet it has been happening—and for a long time. The 
word has been kept going thanks to writing, its subtle 
and passionate derivative; thanks to an idea of genius. 
that of fixing what the mouth spits out in bubbles with 
signs executed by the tip of the hand. Writing. a mirac- 
ulous artifice. partly preserves the word: nothing helps 
lo preserve gesture. Dance and sport may help incidentally. 
but not consciously. To prove this point, it is enough to 
take a walk in the street. All the people coming and going 
around you are people who can write, who talk (more or 
less), who know their native tongue. Watch them move. 
Follow them a second or two. Observe the way they step 
off the sidewalk, the way they pass other pedestrians o1 
walk side by side with them. Watch them shift from one 
foot to the other when they talk with someone they meet. 
And then ask why these persons, who know their own 


tongue. don't know their own feet. 





ILENCE. 


The celebrated French actor-director discusses 
the near-lost art of pantomime. 


We have lost our instinct for gesture. This is very 


clear when, during the training of a theatrical company, 
any given series of gestures must be enacted: the result 
is chaos. Most people refuse even to give their attention 
to gesture. They at best deem it a language for the dumb, 
the primitive form of action. In our age writing has drawn 
everything to itself; we live in an age of talkers. 

We must re-examine gesture. For the sake of our edu- 
cation, of our “cultivation”, we must clear this terrain so 
long abandoned. Just as the theatre has for its mission 
the preservation of the so-called spoken language (as 
against the so-called written language), we must invest 
this same theatre with another mission: that of preserving 
gesture. Tragedy and comedy keep language going. Pan- 


gesture. 


tomime will preserve g 


Pantomime is not simply a child’s diversion or an 
artist's mania: it is the Art of Gesture in the broadest 
sense of the word. It is not the feeble art of trying to ape 
the word by a conventional system of gestural language: 
it is the re-creation of life by gesture. It is a region of 
artistic creation that has been so long unexplored that it 
seems to have regained its virginity: a region across which, 
in the past twenty years, one or two pioneers have ad- 
vanced. guided solely by the echo of an instinct more or 
less lost. their sole resource an intellectual intuition. The 
task is a double one: that of restoring the notion of ges- 
ture to those who are going to be mimes and to perform 
publicly: and to rehabituate the eyes of the public, re- 
storing to them a taste for gesture, covertly guiding them 


towards the rediscovery of a lost sense. 









— 








by JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 
Translated by ERIC BENTLEY 





\ certain taste for pantomime already seems to be re- 
turning. In a few years this art will probably have won 
hack its proper place. It will no longer be considered an 
inferior form of theatre, good only for fair-grounds and 
half-literate audiences. It will be recognized as a legitimate 
department of theatre art. When a man has acquired a 
taste for the right gesture. he will presumably make his 
own gestures “right”: and if he moves rightly he will 
have a better chance of living rightly, and might even end 


by reasoning rightly. 


ROUST once wrote about Sarah Bernhardt in 
“Phedre”: “The gesture of these artists said to their 
arms, and to their tunics, “Be majestic’: but their un- 
submissive limbs allowed a biceps that knew nothing of the 
role to strut between shoulder and elbow.” Let us take 
“Phédre” as an example of gesture in spoken theatre. 
The verbal form of “Phédre” is the Alexandrine. The 
Alexandrine is founded on Number. The way in which 
the Alexandrine is spoken does not correspond to the 
ordinary way of speaking: it is a diction whose rhythm 
is dictated by Number. Nor is the way in which the actions 
of the play succeed one another the ordinary way. They 
have been filtered and strained off from a narrative which 
was already abridged. Their form is circular; they come 
one upon the other in perfect symmetry. The total action 
of “Phédre” is a pure geometric figure. In composing 
“Phédre”, Racine obeved the exigencies of Number and 
pure geometry. The language is elliptic al, the action is 


erystallized. In order that this purity may be safeguarded 


throughout, the actor should also move in a way that is 





not ordinary. His gestures, like the Alexandrines he speaks 
and actions he performs, should be regulated, chosen. 

If this is not observed, it becomes impossible to pass 
from a gesture to a sound. The required synthesis of the 
seen and the heard cannot take place. If, in the theatre, 
one thinks oneself in the presence of ordinary life, one 
asks why the characters talk and act in so unnatural a 
way. But if one regards the stage as a magic circle, a 
mysterious box of illusions, one is disappointed to see 
such ordinary characters on it. Sensing this weakness, 
this lack of cohesion, many spectators consider theatre 
an impure art, vulgar or second-rate. An audience that 
is used to naturalism in the plastic realm is, in general, 
bored by tragedy. When they ought to be protesting 
against the false notes struck by actors ignorant of ges- 
ture, as they would against an orchestra playing cacoph- 
onies, the Alexandrine rhythm lulls them to sleep. 

To acquire the science of gesture, to learn to create a 
language of gesture, which is regulated, chosen, and 
rhythmic. and which can be concerted with the vocal 
language of the author, the actor must submit himself to 
a training which will educate him and make him supple. 
Let us not hesitate to say it: there should be, deep in every 
actor, an element of the robot. The function of art is to 
lead this robot towards the natural; to proceed by artificial 
means towards the imitation of nature. It is because the 
violin is a hollow box, like a dead body, that it is so satis- 
fying to furnish it with a soul. To re-create life is to defy 
death: creation must start from death. Exactly like the 
breath and the voice, gesture has its language. Exactly 
as the heart beats in iambs (systole-diastole), exactly as 
breath respires in iambs (inhalation-exhalation), gesture 
too has an iambic rhythm (contraction-relaxation). We 
walk iambs. Exactly like the spoken language, the language 
of gesture has its syntax and its metrics. 

Every gesture. indeed, is a phrase. The “attitude” one 
takes up, the “movement” one makes, and the “pointing 
out” of something into which the movement is decom- 
posed, do these three phases not recall to our minds “sub- 
ject”, “verb”, and “object”? It is, moreover, by the respir- 
atory apparatus that gesture is related to breath. Are not 
our respiratory movements visible? The thoracic area is 
the headquarters where “news” converges, and whence or- 
ders for the smallest actions depart. Why regulate the 
word and not the gesture? Without analyzing our gestures 


further, let us say that there exists a tonic-sol-fa of gesture, 
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an alchemy which every actor should know. And the 
“transposed” gesture is just as far from the ordinary ges- 
ture as it is from dance, even as the Alexandrine is just 
as far from prose as it is from song. There should be an 
absolute similarity between gesture, regulated, chosen and 
given rhythm by the actor; and the vocal form, regulated, 
chosen and given rhythm by the author. 

The plastic behavior-pattern of the characters does not 
duplicate the behavior-patterns revealed by the words: it 
completes them. Very often we express in words only 
what we wish to show, while our smallest gestures reveal 
what we would like to hide. For the psychoanalyst, careful 
observation of someone’s gestures is a valuable way of 
finding out what that person is concealing. In rehearsing 
“Pheédre”, a whole plastic language has therefore to be 
constructed bit by bit. This plastic language constitutes 
in some sort the secret, subterranean and subconscious 
revelation of the action. Conjointly and simultaneously 
with the spoken language, one can thus observe a visual 
language completing it, matching it or contradicting it. 
Buried secrets, bad faith, dissimulation, involuntary com- 
pulsions, weaknesses, escapes and so forth, will find them- 
selves a place beneath the official behavior-patterns. Some- 
times a character behaves in relation to what he has al- 
ready experienced: sometimes, in relation to what he is 
preparing to experience, something he fears: sometimes. 
in direct relation to the present. Thus gesture, to a greater 
or lesser degree, departs from the text in one direction 
or another, just as in certain pictures at Epinal the color 


does not stay wholly within the contours of the design. 


ris night. The theatre is deserted, haunted. The audi- 
ence has gone home with a rich deposit of “present 
moments” bespangling its head, the innumerable 
“present moments” of a three-hour performance. The audi- 
torium has almost stopped vibrating with the monstrous 
beat of the collective heart, and approaches the total silence 
that reigns on the stage, now emptied of all illusion. The 
auditorium is a heap of bones, the stage an enormous black 
cube where silence coagulates ‘and freezes. Time has 
stopped. All movement is blocked. The air sleeps like 
dust. But now, look! There rises from the orchestra pit, 
like those gyrating insects whose bodies hang down like 
long tails, a kind of sonorous comet that is just starting 
to whirl. It cuts the frozen block of the stage, rending 
it from one end to the other. It warms the atmosphere. It 
rotates faster and faster. The ice melts. The silence softens. 
and liquefies into music. Music, in fact, has invaded the 
stage. It is music that now stirs up the theatre. This magic 
spot has now become an immense whirlwind. 

And now in the sonorous cyclone, as from the dust that 
is flying in all directions, a little whirling heap of some- 
thing starts to rise off the ground. The little heap grows, 
grows, and rises, accelerated by the music, which has the 
devil in it. It takes form like earth on a potter’s wheel. It 












no longer touches the floor except at a single point, yer. 
tical and arched, which is the point of a slipper, no less; 
above it, a contracted calf, then the tense ham, then the 
delicate strong thigh; then, spreading out like a cup, the 
outline of a gyrating tutu. End this delicate column with 
the upright bust, the tensed neck, the face drunk with 
movement, and the dancer is there, turning like an ep. 
chanted spinning-top under the impulse of music. 

Then the music recedes, its revolutions slow down, the 
dancer loses her shape. The living sheaf of wheat dwindles 
as the music withdraws into the orchestra pit, the dancer js 
again a little heap, then stops revolving altogether. The 
music has gone to rest in the bowels of the stage. The dust 
falls again to the ground. Silence reasserts its right, and 
the air freezes once more. We have looked on at the birth 
of the dance. It is music which creates it. It is sound. It 
is an interruption of the silence. The dance is brought to 
birth by noise. And now that silence reigns once more, 


there is little hope of seeing our ballerina again. 


uT what is it we see there, at the back of the stage? 

This being with the convex chest that slowly ad- 

vances like an explorer’s ship forcing a passage 
through the ice? With his chest protruding like the breast. 
bone of a bird, he lifts the coagulate air before him. At 
each side of him floats a V-shaped wave. In his wake fol- 
lows a small whirling cone. Who is this man who under- 
takes to make the silence melt by movement alone? Here 
he is, accelerating his walk, starting to pace the stage, trac- 
ing and retracing his steps, running across, jumping, leap- 
ing, fighting, debating, recoiling, pulling himself together, 
attacking: a victim of the delirium of action. It is he, this 
time, who cuts the silence to pieces like an angry samurai, 
who devours it piece by piece, who makes it bite the dust— 
or rather who makes the dust bite it, for the dust awakes 
once more: once more impelled by man, it hovers in space 
and turns, dragged in his wake. 

Man has provoked the silence. has defied it. He mal- 
treats the dust, dragging it along. Now he makes the air 
vibrate: and music, by means of rhythm. reappears, but 
this time as an accompaniment. This man is the mime. Let 
him stop, and every musical echo will cease. The dust will 
fall again: and, like the explorer’s ship, man, the mime, 
will be taken back into the ice of silence. The dance is the 
child of music. Pantomime is the child of silence. That is 
the difference between them. But, though they come from 
opposite poles, the dancer and the mime are running to 


meet each other. 


REMEMBER from my schooldays that our art teacher ex 
plained to us one day that the art of painting (that art 
of nuance and complication) reduced itself in the end 
to the play of three fundamental colors, and to combina- 
tions of the related component colors. He drew a diagram 
for us. Later I added to this enormous simplification of 
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painting the influence of white and black, in order to 
better understand the infinity of “broken” tones, “cold” 
tones, “warm” tones. Later still, in our walks through 
sleeping Paris, my great friend Antonin Artaud had, | 
might almost say, “initiated” me into the “ternary” 
system of the Kabbala. Always three elements: the mas- 
culine, the feminine, the neuter. In my mind I found this 
triangle in painting. I believed in all this and did not 
believe. | was frequently confused. 

One day a certain man of letters instilled in me, despite 
myself, a certain suspicion. He claimed that the theatre 
was not an art but ersatz-literature, a sort of annex. He 
felt no need of theatrical performance. He would ten times 
rather read Racine by his fireside. No company, no per- 
formance, could give him what his imagination gave him 
on reading such a work as “Beérénice”. | was struck, but 
not for long. I discovered that the theatre was certainly an 
autonomous, pure and independent art, distinguished from 
other arts by the fact that it, alone among them, was ap- 
pointed to re-create the present, and to do that by the 
simultaneity of the seen and heard. I rediscovered my 
Nietzschean Dionysos and Apollo. I was confirmed in the 


idea that the theatre, far from being a satellite of literature, 
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", . « painting reduces itself to the play of three funda- 
mental colors." Similarly, believes Barrault, proper usage 
of the voice and body must be developed by analyzing 
expressions into their basic components, a few of which 


are represented in the diagrams at the left. 


could only live at a “present” moment, in “presence” of a 
crowd, and thanks to the “presence” of certain people; and 
my love for this collective communion was redoubled. 

What could be the ideal instrument of this independent 
art, an instrument that could retranslate into the present 
the simultaneity of the seen and the heard? Only the 
human being answered these purposes. I was more and 
more convinced that the human being (and not the writ- 
ing of a man of letters . . . seated) was the essential in- 
strument of theatre art. The seen and the heard, the body 
and the voice; and, as a third element of the ternary sys- 
tem, the heart: these, respectively, are the seat of move- 
ment, exchange, and rhythm. 

There remained to find the equivalent of black and 
white. I noted that the theatre did not make use of the 
human being alone, any more than painting made use of 
color alone; but that theatre art consisted of a presenta- 
tion of the human in space, just as painting consisted of a 
presentation of color on canvas. Hence: just as blacks 
and whites influence opposite colors, so space or the hu- 
man being entered in to influence actions set in motion 
on the stage. Sometimes it was space that imposed its 
movement on the human being; sometimes the human 
being asserted his will. The same gesture or the same cry 
could be expressed either in an imposed fashion or in a 
voluntary fashion. Example: Fear seizes me, makes me 
breathe in despite myself. On the other hand, the illness 
that empties me of life makes me want to breathe in, to 
suck life back again with all the will-power I possess. In 
both cases I breathe in; but under contrary influences. 

I didn’t need much more encouragement to find for 
myself my respiratory or vocal ternary (source of the 
voice, the word, and diction); and my plastic ternary 
(source of corporal expression and mime in general) ; 
along with the two influences, black and white, of the im- 
posed and the voluntary. And I have all the broken tones 
of my audible actions, corresponding to this fundamental 
ternary of action: receiving, giving, keeping. In other 
words, feminine, masculine, and neuter, plus components 
and complements—and always the two influences, the im- 
posed and the voluntary. Such was the starting point of my 
method. It may seem complex, but in the development and 


application of pantomime I have found it most useful. 
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SADLER’ WELLS BALLET... 


The climax of "Hamlet," a ballet by Robert Helpmann set to music by Tchaikovsky. Settings by Leslie Hurry. 


@ This October marks the American debut of the Sadler's Wells Ballet, Eng- 
land's liveliest dance troupe. Started on a shoestring in 1931 as an adjunct to 


London's Sadler's Wells Repertory Theatre, the company is guided by ener 


getic, Irish, Ninette de Valois, a lady possessed of keen artistic imagination and 
financial acumen. At first Markova and Anton Dolin danced the leading roles, 


giving de Valois time to work a group of her ex-students into a presentable 


corps de ballet which was to become the basic unit of Sadler's Wells. By 1935 
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Margot Fonteyn and Robert 
Helpmann in “Hamlet.” 
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Robert Helpmann as 
the ugly sister in 
“Cinderella.” 


"Cinderella," Frederick Ashton's version of the fairy 
tale set to new music by Serge Prokofieff. 
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Michael Somes, Moira Shearer, Robert Helpmann, 

Margaret Dale and Gerd Larsen in “A Wedding 

Bouquet,” with music by Lord Berners and text by 
Gertrude Stein. 


the company was self-sufficient. It had made its own stars and created new 
ballets, gathering strength by so persistently developing British talent as to 
secome an almost national ballet company. Robert Helpmann, Moira Shearer 
Margot Fontevn. choreographer Frederick Ashton, all developed by de Valois 
re among the leaders in world ballet. 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet will appear at New York’s Metropolitan Opera 


House f 
louse and. if present plans hold, will give further performances in Canada 
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"Gertie the Dinosaur” (1909) by Winsor McCay:"’. . . custom bestows human qualities on objects and animals.” 


(GALLOPING 
MIRROR 
OF NATURE 


by JULES SCHWERIN 


. in the animated cartoon you may share the 
torments of the pursued, lust in the punishment 
of the pursuer. 


@ In many of the 19,000 movie-houses in the United 
States, some eighty million men, women and children 
split their sides laughing at the antics of barnyard crea- 
tures such as mice, cats, dogs, ducks and crows. Al. 
though generally limited to a single reel of eight to ten 
minutes, animated cartoons are so popular and in such 
great demand that theatre operators are obliged to 
screen them on virtually every program. Once a hv 
morous magazine published a cartoon showing a group 
of top-hatted personalities leaving a local Orpheum 
with downcast faces. The caption read simply, “Ne 
cartoon!” 

To discover the origins of this film medium one must 
look to the folk art of earlier cultures, beyond the 
adolescent facade of the motion picture. Artists both 
primitive and sophisticated have successfully used the 
animated drawing——forerunner of the commercial cat 
toon we know today—-for suggesting movement by 
grouping a series of individual sketches together, each 


posture slightly different from the others, but all add- 
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"Poulette Grise" by Norman McLaren: "... a little hen that changes color and nests in the moon, on clouds and in trees.” 





ted ing up to a full gesture. This can be confirmed in the 
bes remains of cave drawings of early men, the Mediter- if 
all ranean sculptural arts which defied gravity and dis- f 
Al- played the body in suspended action, the frescos of i" 
ten Giotto, and the many-armed figures of Cambodia and 4 
ach Java. The genesis of the cartoon leads next to those an - 
to | . . Two scenes from “The 
' cient theatres of Europe and the Orient where the flux ‘ 
= pee had | “ea elic; Tale of Tsar Duranda, . 
of the man drama had been reduce to religious = Soviet animated Gin. 
up | mummery. The folk language conveyed by the Chinese Although this Slav fairy 
um | shadow-figures, the Burmese marionettes, the wayangs tale was brilliantly 
No | of Java, the fantoccini and burattini (types of marion- done, recent Soviet E 
ettes and puppets) of Europe, provided traditional ec- productions are still ‘ 
mr les: under U.S. influence. 
| clesiastic and secular entertainment. 
the | Bewitched, enchanted by these theatricals, the people 
i , : , 
oth . were diverted from the burdens of their lives and joy- 
the | fully identified themselves with the characters. Custom 
ar | bestowed distinctive characteristics of human behavior 
by | on inanimate objects and animals, while the laws of 
ach logic and reason were constantly defied. The subject 
dd- matter of these itinerant troupes was violent, impulsive 
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Scenes from ‘'Robinson 
Charley” (above) and "Your 
Very Good Health,” two of 
the “Charley” series pro- 
duced by Britain's Central 
Office of Information to prop- 
agandize the aims and meth- 
ods of the Labor Govern- 
ment. These films are not only 
educational, but among the 
most popular in Britain. 


and, as in the case of the famous sleeve-puppet show 
“Punch and the Judy,” plot outraged convention and 
codes of morality. 

Today’s cartoon has inherited much of the original 
sin of these folk arts. Now, as then, we “identify” with 
anthropomorphic creatures and witness the rout of 
gravitation and the frailty of the flesh in a flourishing 
world of irrational conduct. Despite the conviction of 
impending disaster which snares Mickey Mouse, Don- 
ald Duck, or Popeye—whether it be annihilation by 
cats, falling steel girders, or ferocious, insatiable giants 

audiences relax in their seats knowing the worst will 
never happen. Without a sense of guilt they may share 
the torments of the pursued, or lust in the punishment 
that is handed out by the pursuer. 

At the close of the 19th century, Frenchmen discov- 
ered the extraordinary magical power of the cinema. 
Their first productions were often attempts at aston- 
ishing audiences with tricks and wizardry. They used 
stop-motion photography and hidden wires and strings 
to create various illusions of animation. A major in- 
fluence upon those pioneers was the popular science- 
fiction of Jules Verne and the exploits of current ex- 
plorers in the Arctic wastes. 

Film historians now accept the short animated films 
of Emile Cohl, one of the French innovators, as the first 
real animated cartoon, although years were to pass be- 
fore the cartoon as we know it today became common- 
place. Cohl turned his cartooning hobby to practical 
use with a film consisting of white-on-black drawings 
of matchstick figures which enacted a melodramatic 
story about a fickle girl, her policeman lover, a hero 
and a villain. Called “Drama Among the Puppets’, the 
film’s movement was extremely jerky and the whole 


thing was over in five minutes. 
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The mechanics of mov ie-making 
soon outgrew the trick era, and pub- 
lic attention was directed towards 
films that photographed the move. 
ment of people and things. The ani- 
mated film meanwhile had been rel. 
egated to the metaphysical arena of 
dreams and make-believe. 

Cartoon artists in the United 
States caught the fever of animation 
on film from the French originals, 
In an atmosphere of high specula. 
tion, a mushrooming of the nickel. 
odeon picture houses, the crystalliza- 
tion of the industry in Hollywood, 
the medium flourished; Winsor Me- 
Cay, a cartoonist with the old New 
York Herald, was inspired to pro- 
duce an amusing short film called 
“Gertie the Dinosaur” that was com- 
mercially exhibited in 1909. It is in- 
teresting to recall that McCay discov- 
ered the animated film largely by 
watching children play with “flipper 
books”-—toys that created an illusion of movement 
when the books were flipped over between the thumb 
and forefinger. 

Buried in the archives of film libraries and storage 
vaults are samples of the thousands of animations pro- 
duced during the halcyon days of the rising new in- 
dustry. whose “characters” were as celebrated as were 
the faces and figures of the live stars. How many re- 
member the happy primitives who graced the screens 
then—Felix the Cat, Mutt and Jeff, Bonzo, Popeye the 
Sailor and Krazy Kat? To compare these with the 
Disney cartoon that came twenty years later is to 
realize that the technical development of the medium 
was tremendous, but of content and ideas virtually no 
change was noticeable. 

Among present-day film empires, functioning 
through a complex system of global distribution and 
a production schedule that suggests assembly-line 
methods, is the great Walt Disney organization. From 
a sparse beginning as a Kansas City illustrator, Disney 
produced animated films based on fairy tales, a series 
about a little real girl named Alice who frolicked with 
drawn figures (a style he was to return to in his feature 
length cartoons), and a series on Oswald the Rabbit. 
When the day arrived when no more money for Oswald 
was available from his distributor, Disney and his asso- 
ciates tested an idea for a series of cartoons starring a 
mouse named Mortimer. Doubt plagued them when 
they considered that audiences might react unfavor- 
ably to a mouse scampering around the screen. It was 
possible, they reasoned, that women would scream and 
strong men might faint in the aisles at such a vision. 
However, after testing various expressions, customs 
and mannerisms of the rodent, they launched the first 


mouse series, but only after Mortimer had been re- 
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named Mickey. The mouse became 
the Disney trademark and the foun- 
dation of a spectacularly profitable 
film enterprise. 

History tells us that the first 


film board of canada 


“Mickey” was a failure, although it 


One: 


capitalized on the Lindbergh flight 
io Paris and was titled “Plane : 
Crazy.” 1928 saw the release of the 

first Mickey sound cartoon, “Steam- 

boat Willie”: it was also Disney's 

first commercial hit. 

In rapid succession the Disney or- 
ganization turned out cartoon mile- 
stones with imagination, good taste, 
striking compositional and color 
sense; i. e., the first Silly Symphony, 

“The Skeleton Dance,” in which 
grinning skeletons interpret the 
“Danse Macabre” of Saint Saens: 

the first animated color cartoon. 
“Flowers and Trees”; the unsur- 
passed “Three Little Pigs” in 1933; 

the first Donald Duck in 1934; fol- 
lowed by “Snow White.” “Pinocchio,” “Fantasia,” 
“The Reluctant Dragon,” and so forth. 

\udiences throughout the world pledged their al- 
legiance to the Disney cartoons which for playfulness, 
lively, nervous movement, graphic excellence, and the 
brilliant use of sound and simple melodies, were un- 
equalled. Following the tremendous popularity of the 
“Three Little Pigs” in Germany, producers in that 
country copied the Disney style and attempted to cap- 
ture the boxoffice by animating German fairy tales. But 
these marchen-filme were such poor imitations, the fig- 
ures so fat and vulgar, the tone so sluggish and the 
music so syrupy, that even super-nationalistic German 
audiences booed them from the screen. Efforts were 
made to animate the Hans Christian Andersen fairy 
tales, but the public was impatient with all these at- 
tempts to animate sentimental childhood remembrances. 
Nothing could supplant the affection for Disney. 

In the United States the Disney cartoon, and those 
created by his many imitators, has experienced an off- 
setting factor to their impressive technical genius and 
immense financial independence. It is the diminution, 
the watering-down, of those essentially mythical, ab- 
stract characteristics that the animation film pro- 
foundly expresses. 

Over the years produ tions were turned out of studios 
like pots and pans. The market was satisfied with the 
stereotype, the repetitious “angle” which debased imag- 
ination and supplanted it with a commercial style that 
froze gestures into identifiable fixed assets guaranteed 
to deliver a calculable return in profits in eighteen 
months. The exploitation of stock comic-strip person- 
alities, the use of slapstick low comedy and banal col- 
loquial humor involved a sadistic-masochistic abusive- 


ness that has worn thin, aesthetically and ethically. This 
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“Hen Hop" by Norman Mc- 
Laren . . . the image progres- 
sion has a musical continuity; 
the simple images force concen- 
tration on action alone. 


"Steamboat Willie” (1928), the 
first Mickey Mouse sound car- 
toon... . Audiences through- 
out the world pledged their al- 
legiance to Disney." 


has happened throughout the animation industry in 
this country, and there are few exceptions to the in- 
dictment. 

There is, however, a bright side to the picture in the 
recognition of animators of other countries that while 
the American production “know-how” is admirable, the 
vacuity of the results is detestable. 

This feeling for change in direction, in creative goals, 
was felt early in Germany by the painter Oskar Fisch- 
inger, who made a great many abstract films (7rick- 
filme) using lines, points and symbolic signs moving 
and dancing in time to a rhythmic musical score, usually 
Liszt. Brahms or Mozart. Associated with Disney years 
later, Fischinger repeated his “cine-diagram patterns” 
in the Bach “Toccata and Fugue” section of “Fantasia” 

but they were deleted as being “too abstract.” In 
France another painter, Fernand Leger, turned out the 
most famous of the hundreds of abstract films made in 
those days, “Ballet Mechanique.” Again, the artist used 
geometric forms, gears, wheels and moving discs to 
form a mechanical ballet. 

The most important animation developed in Ger- 
many, and the first truly creative modification of the 
cartoon, was the work of Lotte Reiniger, whose sensi- 
tive black paper silhouettes had the appearance of an 
old artistic craft translated to the screen rather than a 
genuine film art. Miss Reiniger took three years to pro- 
duce a five reel silent film, “The Adventures of Prince 

Achmet,” the result of a quarter of a million separate 
photographs edited together. Her sound silhouettes 
were based on operas like “Carmen,” in which the 


conventional score by Bizet was parodied and the plot 


comically treated, producing an interesting distorted 
effect; and in “Papageno,” a fantasy based on Mozart's 
opera “The Magic Flute,” she (continued on page 92) 
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@ When “Albert Herring” received its initial Ameri- 
can presentation at Tanglewood this August, it marked 
the fourth opera by Benjamin Britten to be done here 
in nine years. In these days when our entire musical 
structure is so arranged as to be almost overwhelm- 
ingly discouraging to operatically-inclined composers, 
this circumstance is impressive. It becomes even more 
so when one considers the overall excellence of the 
music in Mr. Britten’s dramatic works. Nor do the four 
operas we have heard here exhaust Mr. Britten’s list: 
he has in addition done a new and highly personalized 
version of “The Beggar’s Opera” as well as a sort of 
operatic entertainment entitled, with rather forbidding 
heartiness, “Let’s Make an Opera!” Obviously Britten 
is not a man to fritter away his time. And, since he is 
now only in his middle thirties and has very definite 
operatic plans ahead of him, everyone interested in 
modern opera must watch him with hope. As a com- 
pose! of opera he is the most successful since Richard 
Strauss, and the best of English birth since Purcell. 

Britten’s history has been a curious mixture of for- 
tunate circumstance and regrettable impediments. He 
is fortunate in his tie with the publishing house of 
Boosey and Hawkes, a far-seeing firm and an almost 
unprecedented one in its periodic practice of giving 
promising young composers a guaranteed annuity. 
( Boosey and Hawkes also are sole lessees of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden—a particularly happy 
coincidence for Mr. Britten.) He can be grateful to 
the rigidly enforced performance regulations prevail- 
ing in England, which enable even moderately popular 
composers to earn enough in royalties to support them- 
selves. On the other hand, Britten’s non-operatic large 
works—for example, his concertos for plano, two 
pianos, and violin—have suffered from serious formal 
ineptitude and have been little played. His librettists 
have served him more as millstones than as abettors. 
And his excessive aspiration for the capabilities of 
human voices, while tempered recently by increased 
experience, still occasionally loses touch with reality, 
leaving his interpreters flushed with confusion and his 
listeners uneasy. In spite of these serious oct upational 
afflictions, his operas (save for the first) have suc- 
ceeded as works of art; the credit goes entirely to Mr. 
Britten and the power and vitality of his talent. 

Few people recall with any relish Britten's first 
opera, “Paul Bunyan,” which was done nine years ago 
at Columbia University. W. H. Auden, in one of his 


least felicitous manifestations, provided the libretto. 
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The opera opened on a group of trees, singing. and 
proceeded dismally from there. (We must hope that 
Mr. Auden is doing better by Igor Stravinsky, for 
whom he is supplying the text for an opera based on 
Hogarth’s “The Rake’s Progress.”) “Paul Bunyan” 
was a failure and died an early, unlamented death. 
“Peter Grimes,” Britten’s next operatic effort, was 
quite another matter. Serge Koussevitzky commis- 
sioned it, thereby increasing still further the world’s 
debt to this great man for his astonishing record of 
service. Whereas the American legend of Paul Bunyan 
had been a maladroit choice for two recently trans- 
planted young Britons, the milieu of the Suffolk fish- 
ing village was most familiar to the composer. Again, 
however, there was book trouble; some of the text, 
masquerading as mystic truth pregnant with submerged 
portent, is merely cryptic and irritating; the charac- 


terizations, particularly of Peter and of his sweetheart 
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Ellen, require too much supposition as to their guiding 
emotions; the result, while a dramatic miscarriage, is 
oddly enough a musical triumph. “Peter Grimes” to- 
day remains Britten’s best work. His imagination and 
invention, especially in his use of chorus and, of all 
things, silence, are given full play. 

This use of silence is stunning. In the last act Peter, 
hunted by a posse for his apprentice’s death, comes 
onto the empty stage singing a desperate, delirious 
monologue. Instead of a frenzied, hysterical orchestra 
in the background the only other sounds are a tuba, in 
imitation of a coastal fog-warning, repeatedly blowing 
one low, emotionless, sustained note which fades out 
one half-tone downward, and an occasional distant but 
steadily approaching cry of “Peter Grimes!” by the 
chorus offstage. The close of the previous act has few 
equals as a dramatic tour-de-force. Tension, already 
heavy inside the town’s public house while a storm 
howls outside, reaches a peak with the entrance of 
Peter, already under suspicion; and one of the drink- 
ers saves the situation by suddenly breaking into a 
boisterous 7/4 round which, by the time Mr. Britten 
gets through developing it, can have the audience's 
hair on end. I say can have. The first time I heard the 
opera, at its American premiére at Tanglewood, Leon- 
ard Bernstein conducted it with a tingling excitement 
and pace; anyone who knows it only from Emil 
Cooper’s inert leadership at the Metropolitan will have 
to take my statement on faith. 

“The Rape of Lucretia,” which followed “Peter 
Grimes,” caused even more distress by the ineptitude 
of its libretto. I have already given it something of 
a going-over in these pages; further consideration, 
rather than tempering my indignation, merely aggra- 
vates it. Certainly the work showed that Britten had 
made steps towards expecting less preternatural capa- 
bilities from his singers, and his sense of prosody had 
also improved. While one of the most notable aspects 
of “Peter Grimes” was the exciting and original use 
of the chorus, it was the orchestration that stood out 
in “Lucretia.” Instead of.a full orchestra, the work was 
scored for only twelve players, although skillful use of 
alternation (one player for piccolo, flute, and bass 
flute, one for oboe and English horn, and so on) 
afforded a variety that greatly extended the expected 
range of so small a band, The accompaniment of the 
Female Chorus’s aria beginning “She sleeps” was 
scored in sparse, linear cantilena which just sufficed 
to advance the harmonic structure, but the imagina- 
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. ..@ Curious mixture of fortunate 


circumstance and regrettable impediments. 


tive use of instrumentation within these few lines (par- 
ticularly the other-worldly sound of the bass flute in 
its low register) created an extraordinary effect. The 
ingenious use of silence to build tension in “Peter 
Grimes” has a kind of counterpart in the Male Chorus’s 
description of Tarquin’s stealthy approach to Lucretia’s 
bedchamber; definition of pitch is temporarily aban- 
doned, and in its place we have the singer rhythmically 
stage-whispering his narrative in a kind of Sprech- 
stimme accompanied only by muffled, unpitched per- 
cussion. The suspense thus created approaches the un- 
bearable, and when the narrative ends and the singers 
literally burst into song, it has the ear-shattering im- 
pact of an eagle’s scream. 

Since so dissective a presentation of these devices 
may make them seem sensational, let me say that they 
are employed with perfect taste and judgment. Unless 
one listens with the jaded ear of the professional, they 
do not obtrude by their unusualness, and even when 
one notes them with concentrated attention they com- 
mand admiration rather than resentment. They are the 
product of an extremely original and experimental in- 
tellect, and cause one only to wonder how far in this 
direction such a composer can proceed before he must 
reach a limit, turn back, and begin the repetition which 
establishes certain of them as personal trademarks. 

Britten already has developed a musical style so per- 
sonal that on relatively brief acquaintance the ear, 
while recognizing certain influences, can acknowledge 
his work as definitely his own; stylized tricks and in- 
volutions are now unnecessary to establish its identity. 
In “Albert Herring” they are present in less profusion 
than in the earlier works, but the opera is echt Britten 
in spite of its more conventional framework. 

The story comes from Maupassant’s “Le Rosier de 
Madame Husson,” and here again we must lament the 
librettist’s depressing adaptation. Maupassant told a 
frolicsome, moralistic yarn of a peculiar May Day 
fete in a small town where, after disillusioning investi- 
gation, it is found that the only available virgin to wear 
the wreath is a goody-goody Mama’s boy; as a result of 
all this attention, he becomes appalled by the realiza- 
tion of his variance from the norm and winds up scan- 
dalizing everybody by the vehemence of his subsequent 
rake-hell exploits. The current vogue of psychoanaly- 
zing one’s characters apparently proved too strong for 
Eric Crozier, the culprit librettist, who veered uneasily 
between farce and neurasthenic case-study. Some of the 
characters are drawn enter- (continued on page 93) 
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... in the last of his reports from abroad, Mr. Bentley 
surveys the Italian theatre and finds cause for con- 


siderable concern. 
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T THE same time that Rosselini, De Sica, Zampa, and 

Germi have been making a reputation for sup- 

posed neo-realism in the Italian film, a number of 

stage directors have been trying to make a repu- 

tation for the Italian theatre with a style of per- 

formance as far from realism as possible. Of these 

directors the most sensational seems to be one whose work | 
have not yet seen; whose work, indeed, I rather dread seeing, 
Luchino Visconti. Signor Visconti, it seems, is a nobleman with 
a lot of money to spend on his own productions. Last winter in 
Rome he offered the Italian premiére of “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,” an “As You Like It” with settings by (!) Dali, and a 
very heterodox version of Alfieri’s Italian classic “Oreste.” Ten- 
nessee Williams saw the first and is supposed to have com- 
mented: “I could never have imagined anything like this!” For 


his “Oreste.” Signor Visconti removed the first few rows of 
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Luchino Visconti, Orazio Costa and Giorgio Strehler, three directors whose work ranges 


from dreadful to excellent and exemplifies the confusion found in Italian theatre today. 
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seats from the theatre and built an apron stage out into the 


Fe! 


audience. As the photograph shows, the apron presented the 
appearance of massive stone flags. The decor was flanked by 
efhgies of weird lanky dogs. The actors seemed to be dressed as 
fish. Upstage an orchestra played the Ninth Symphony. 

If it is not already clear why one would dread seeing Signor 
Visconti’s work, I should add that | found it most admired by 
people who don’t like the plays he chooses to produce. “*As You 
Like It’ is a dull play, but, as Visconti directs it . . .” “Alfieri 


is a boring playwright, but, when produced by Visconti 


Opposite and below: Visconti's infallibly bad taste is contrasted with Costa's excellent 


taste in the settings for their productions of the same play, Alfieri's classic "Oreste." 
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Visconti’s “experimental” ideas seem a lot more experi- 
mental to the Italians than they would seem to such as 
the Germans, who ran the gamut of experimentation a 
generation ago. It seems unlikely that Visconti has done 
anything in this direction that Reinhardt didn’t do long 
ago; one doubts whether Reinhardt, were he alive to- 
day, would do it all over again. 

I myself was content with the entirely different Alfieri 
proffered by Orazio Costa and his company, the Piccolo 
Teatro of Rome. Alfieri wrote neo-classical tragedies 
very like Voltaire’s and a little like Dryden’s. Unless 
they can somehow remain classical in production they 
should surely not be staged at all, anniversary or no 
anniversary. Alfieri was born in 1749: the figure 1949 
has acted as a reminder. A performance has somehow 
to render the tension, essential to this sort of play, be- 
tween the ordered and elegant exterior on the one hand, 
and on the other the underlying turbulence of emotion. 
\ surrealist will tend to miss this tension by ignoring 
or destroying the placid surface. An antiquarian’s re- 
construction of an eighteenth century performance 
would be equally and oppositely disastrous in missing 
the inner turbulence. What is the solution? 

| had observed in the German-language area that the 
better directors today are less interested in sensational 
experiments with décor than in accuracy of interpreta- 
tion. When someone, not thinking to flatter, told Gustaf 
Gruendgens not long ago that his production of “The 
Flies” was “correct,” he replied: “Today, that is the 
highest praise | would wish for.” Gruendgens in Dues- 
seldorf, Heinz Hilpert in Constance, Hirschfeld in 
Zurich, Gielen and Viertel in Vienna, Engel in Berlin 
astonish—and reéducate—their audiences with this un- 
sensational, yet scarcely easy approach. It especially af- 
fects the so-called revival of the classics. Beginning with 
Reinhardt, the great European directors learnt to revise 
the classics, to dress them up for our times. We had a 
baroque Shakespeare and a Marxist Schiller. Hence the 
most radical move today, and the most called for, is a 


move back to the source, back to a Shakespearean 


Shakespeare, not in the spirit of antiquarian exactitude 


but in the spirit of inquiry and modesty and loyalty. 
the spirit of youth. 

Orazio Costa is not yet as developed an artist as the 
Germans I have named, but he is on the same track. In 
staging “Oreste” and “Mirra,” the latter also by Alfieri. 
he resisted the temptation of Big Ideas (i.e., desperate 
expedients) and achieved the right effects by considered 
touches, well-adjusted combinations. The classic sim- 
plicity of the single set was relieved by crimson in the 
drapes and costumes. Again, the costumes were not of 
our century, nor of Alfieri’s nor of Oreste’s: starting 
from an eighteenth-nineteenth century base, the de- 
signer, Valeria Costa, added traits both of the modern 
and the ancient. The formula worked—not because it is 
a solution in itself, but because it was achieved with 
delicacy and without ostentation. The question how to 
perform this sort of drama was also solved the hard 
way. The best kind of acting is always that which seems 
simple but is complex in its effects, which gives an im- 


pression of simplicity but which is actually subtle and 
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"Toto's head is long and dignified, the eyes sad... 
after his fashion, he comes directly to grips with life.” 


many-sided in its workings. In directing Alfieri, Costa 
had his actors formalize their speech and their gestures 
to a certain extent, but not to the limit. Placid surface 
and subterranean emotion were equally rendered. We 
were given an accurate Alfieri, an Alfieri uncluttered by 
irrelevancies either academic or Bohemian. 

\ Pirandello similarly uncluttered, Costa’s produe- 
tion of “Six Characters In Search of an Author,” was 
one of the outstanding performances at last year’s Ve- 
nice Festival. Thirty years ago Pirandello could be the 
darling of the Bohemians who loved his experimental 
stage techniques and his discussions of Reality. Today 
there is a danger, in Italy, at least, that Pirandello be 
killed by academicism or at least concealed from view 
by the smoke-screen of official respect and support 
which divides a Nobel prizewinner from his audience. 
(Witness the film “Henry IV.”) It is a pity that Costa’s 
production attracted attention on account of a few 
little difference 
such as giving the Characters pre-war costumes and the 


technical innovations which made 
\ctors post-war costumes, or showing us the rehearsal 
through the back wall of the imagined theatre and not 
through the proscenium arch. The real quality of the 
production was to be found in the fresh, vital, modern 
acting of the troupe; and especially of two young actors 
who had also been Costa’s Electra and Aegisthus, Ros- 
sella Falk and Tino Buzaaelli. Acting may be called 
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fresh, vital, and modern when it leaves behind what 
may be called the Ibsen-Chekhov-Stanislavsky period, 
during which actors learned to embody a mood and 
sustain it during the whole evening, and attempts a 
freer, cooler manner in which a wider range of quickly 
changing moods is achievable; in which a story or a 
man’s character is not defined by a single atmosphere, 
above all not by one of those emotions which carries all 
before it, forbidding other emotions and all intellect to 
exist. Pirandello demands some of the same moods as 
Ibsen, but they are apt to be interrupted rather than 
sustained, to be closely linked with ideas and intellect. 
Pirandello therefore demands a new style of acting, and 
Costa’s young players are trying to provide it. They 
apparently possess the right emotional and intellectual 
keenness for the task. 

At the Venice Festival the Italians offered very good 
work by two other directors: Guido Salvini (an older 
man) and Giorgio Strehler (still in his twenties). The 
latter, with his company of Milan’s Piccolo Teatro, 
gave us a wonderful glimpse of commedia dell’arte in 
an adaptation of Gozzi’s “The Raven.” The former did 
a very special version of “Oedipus Rex.” Salvini learned 
that at the time of the Renaissance a theatre had been 
built at Vicenza expressly for the performance of this 
play—and that by Palladio. The set used for the play 
in Venice, and subsequently in Paris and London, was 
a reproduction of Palladio’s stage. The chief feature is 
a huge classical arch. The whole production was in the 
style not of the Greeks but of the Renaissance. Up to a 
certain point it was a triumph. The red and gold of the 
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costumes, the sight of the dancers whose movements 
accompanied the dialogue, linger in memory as among 
the loveliest things I have seen. Unquestionably the play 
had more life in all its parts—especially in the chorus, 
which in this setting seemed in place and in the Italian 
language seemed plausible—than had the famous Olliv- 


ler version. Salvini can be congratulated on many de- 
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tails: within his scheme, for example, the scene of 
Oedipus blinded is at last made negotiable by being 
distanced—“alienated,” as Brecht would say. But the 
sum of these extraordinary parts was, unfortunately, 
not tragedy. It was a sort of masque, a courtly pageant 
and recitation. 

The Italian offering at the Venice Festival, however, 
was undeniably impressive. It consisted of “Six Char- 
acters,” “The Raven,” “Oedipus,” and a new play by a 
young author, Paolo Callegari’s “Christ Killed.” This 
latter is the story of an Italian peasant who, before the 
war, played the part of Christ in the passion play of his 
native village. During the war he is sent to a German 
concentration camp as a deserter from the Italian army. 
A witness to atrocities, he cries on Christ to intervene. 
Christ observes a strict neutrality and the boy’s faith is 
shaken. Back home after the war he resumes his old 
role in the passion play, but when, during a perform- 
ance, he watches Pilate wash his hands in token of in- 
difference to human suffering, it is more than he can 
stand. He seizes a sword from one of the extras on 
stage, and the village audience sees its Christ kill its 
Pilate. Signor Callegari has perhaps chosen a vehicle 
too grandiose for his idea, but his play is at any rate a 
document of the times, written with sincerity and fire. 
It arouses expectations, as did the other Italian con- 
tributions to the Festival. | saw the four productions in 
Paris last fall and eagerly awaited my visit to Italy. 

If I was disappointed, it was partly my own fault for 
turning up so late in the season. I hadn’t realized how 
few theatres Italy has, or that none of them change 


In “Oedipus Rex’ at Vicenza, 
Renzo Ricci as Oedipus, Ruggi- 
ero Ruggieri as Tiresias. “.. . if 
was not quite tragedy, it was a 
sort of pageant and recitation.” 


their programs night by night. One can see more theatre 
in Paris or Berlin in three weeks than one is likely to 
see in Italy in as many months. One turns up in Rome 
or Milan (the two big “theatre cities”) and finds per- 
haps three plays that one could possibly consider going 
to see. Sheer quantity may not theoretically be impor- 
tant, but it is essential for theatre that a certain body 
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of workers should be regularly at work. People in Paris 
talked glowingly of the Italian theatre and remarked 
that the Italians were so fully aware of its importance 
that they would pay millions, through their government, 
for festivals at home and tours abroad. When one visits 
Italy itself, one wishes that the government spent less on 
tours and isolated festivals and special productions in 
palace gardens, and more on the establishment of regu- 
lar theatres with regular performances. Government 
officials are perhaps more interested in the tourist trade 
than in the art of the theatre. The price of admission to 
their special productions is suited to the pocket of rich 
visitors and not at all to that of the Italian public, yet 
there seems to be no general protest. One concludes that 
the theatre public in Italy, even more than elsewhere, 
has been stolen by the movies. 

The peculiar thing about Italy is not that it is full of 
ugliness and bungling, but that the ugliness and bun- 
gling are mocked on every street and on every hillside 
by the most ravishing beauty the world knows. Italy is 
a country where the old things—man-made and God- 
made—are lovely and the new things are horrible. Rome 
is the Pantheon and the Piazza San Ignazio, but it is 
also the Vittorio-Emmanuele Monument. For modern 
Italians, the classic heritage is an embarrassment which 
produces either vulgar attempts to outdo it (fascist 
architecture and D’Annunzio’s verse) or shamefaced 
academicism (see any art exhibition in Rome today or 
follow the career of Chirico). It is perhaps not so sur- 
prising that the modern theatre, which owes so much to 
Russia, to Scandinavia, to Germany, to France, owes so 
little to Italy. 

And then there is fascism—which is still with us. It 
would inevitably be present as an influence, after twenty 
years of fascist government and fascist education, even 
if there had been a complete housecleaning in 1943 or 
later. But the house-cleaning was very incomplete. The 
head of Italian theatre today (as far as the government 
is concerned) is Signor Nicola De Pirro; he was also 
the head of Italian theatre under Mussolini. I need 
hardly give a list of names. In each case there is debate 
as to whether Signor X was “really” a fascist, or 
whether he was pretending to be a fascist in the inter- 
ests of dramatic art. What we can learn from such a 
situation, as in Germany, is that fascism is character- 
ized by a special sort of aestheticism or pseudo-aestheti- 
cism. In England and America it has too often been 
assumed that. artists in fascist countries were either 
zealous fascists or zealous anti-fascists. The truth is that 
many artists who had no special political convictions 
whatsoever were willing to be friendly with their fascist 
governments in return for permission to continue prac- 
ticing their art. Since fascist governments are nice to 
such non-Jewish celebrities as are nice to them, a modus 
vivendi was clearly possible. These celebrities continued 
their “life in art” with funds from the government. 

This is not the place to examine the cases of all the 
Flagstads and Giesekings and Furtwaenglers of the the- 
atrical world, but | am perhaps entitled to speak of the 
artistic side of the matter. | should say that what is 
wrong with the Italian theatre today is that it still smells 
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of fascism. Ahi serva Italia, di dolore ostello . . . They 
have removed the statue of Mussolini from the Teatro 
delle Arti in Rome. Behind the statue, however, there 
were fascist inscriptions inlaid in the wall. These, | am 
told, have not been removed; they are simply hidden, 
for the time being, by a curtain. I was not allowed to 
draw back the curtain and verify the truth of this story, 
since | was accompanied by a representative of the 
Italian government who was excessively busy explain- 
ing to me that anyway Mussolini’s slogans were very 
good slogans, but its symbolic force is clear enough. 
You don’t see anything as candid as a piece of fascist 
propaganda in the Italian theatre. The statue of the 
Duce is gone and the inscriptions are curtained off. It 
is the special aestheticism of the fascist era that persists, 

Giorgio Strehler is reputedly a communist, but from 
his work in the theatre you’d never know it. Subsidized 
by the government, he is afraid of doing certain plays 
which can be done even in the west zones of Germany 
and in ultra-conservative Switzerland. His Piccolo 
Teatro really is small—a de luxe outfit for the com- 
fortably-off. Its repertoire and its interpretation of the 
repertoire have no direction, unless it is that of experi- 
mentation within the bounds of gentility. The one play 
in Signor Strehler’s repertoire which some people con- 
sidered “dangerous” was Salacrou’s “Nights of Wrath,” 
but the manner of the performance was not that of an 
activist theatre. It was rather that of talented, over- 
solemn amateurs. A characteristic moment was the use 
of film, for a few seconds, to show the wrecking of a 
train. The device elicited the response, “What an ex- 
perimental theatre we have in Milan!” Its function, be- 
yond that, was nil. Such is theatrical aestheticism. 

After “The Raven” of the Venice Festival, “Nights of 
Wrath” was a comedown. The Festivals feature all the 
showpieces of Italian culture; there is precious little 
else to maintain the reputation. The star of the exhila- 
rating pageant-version of “Oedipus” at the Festival was 
Renzo Ricci. I went to see him on his home ground in 
Rome with considerable expectations. He was doing 
Ibsen’s “Ghosts” with Eva Magni. But, as Oswald, Ricci 
looked like a fat old woman and sounded like a big 
baby, whining and yammering his way through the 
role, dabbing his eyes with a little handkerchief. The 
famous actor who, being director as well as leading 
man, must bear the blame, produced laughs where none 
were intended but no laughs where they are entirely 
possible. As a melancholy reminder that the Italian 
theatre stands for upper-case Beauty, Ricci furnished 
his Norwegian parlor not only with beams in the ceiling 
and a green-tiled stove against the wall but also (!) 
with Louis Quinze chairs and sofa. Red and gold. Just 
like the Renaissance “Oedipus.” 

After being in Italy for a time one comes to regard 
as dubious the beauty without truth of even some de- 
lightful entertainments. It, too, seems part of the special 
aestheticism of fascist society. The aesthetes of the fas- 
cist era were not free to do “dangerous” modern works, 
but they were encouraged to do the national classics 
provided that the danger so often lurking there was 
carefully concealed. (continued on page 89) 
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Sylvia Sidney and son Jody 


June to September is no longer a holiday time for actors, 


except in the sense that they exchange Broadway’s asphalt 
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for grass and trees and a blue sky. For established actors 
d summer-stock salaries are high, for many unestablished 


actors summer is the only time they work at all. Now that 


e- 

al thoughts are turning back to New York and a new season, 

af here are four well-known stars pictured as they passed . 

“ part of their recent semi-holidays at Bucks County Play- wf a 

a house in New Hope, Pennsylvania, one of the best known Fa - 4 i “ 

as and most beautiful way-stations on the summer circuit. ~ & at “ i 7 7 a. 
)) Edward Everett Horton 
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by ALFRED DE MUSSET 


A Dinner 


at Mademoiselle Kachel’s 


. an illuminating and hitherto untranslated account of a young poet's dinner with 


the great 19th century actress Rachel, whose peculiar genius was subtly rooted in the 


family milieu he describes. 


@ “Almost all actors and 
actresses who have made 
their mark in the thea- 


NES. ; tre,” wrote Voltaire, 
——— “have cultivated this art 
Sketch of Rachel by Musset in spite of their parents, 
in spite of adversities 
which struck them in their youth, in spite of every 
humiliation, disgust, discouragement.” The words are 
certainly true of Elisabeth Felix Rachel, known to 
theatrical history simply as Rachel. She was born in an 
obscure Swiss village in 1821, the daughter of poor 
Jewish peddlers. Her childhood was wretched and un- 
educated, passed in wandering with her parents from 
town to town, earning a few coppers by singing in the 
streets. “And yet,” as Voltaire continued, “in spite of 
all these formidable obstacles, Nature, victorious over 
all obstacles, has always conquered misfortune.” 
Rachel caught the eye of Etienne Choron, a choral 
master who realized with unusual acumen that the girl’s 
talents would be better served by theatre. He passed her 
on to a provincial theatre, where she was seen by Sam- 
son, a professor at the Paris Conservatoire. In 1838 
Rachel made her debut at the Comedie-Francaise. Very 
soon after, she was the idol of the Paris theatre. Of 
everything that has been written about Rachel nothing 
is more brilliant and disclosing than “Un Souper Chez 
Mademoiselle Rachel,” an undated letter written by the 
young poet Alfred de Musset and found after his death 
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among the correspondence he carried on with his god- 
mother, Madame Jaubert. Circumstances in the letter 
evidently place the date of the supper as the night of 
May 29, 1839. The translation is by Arthur Klein, 
assistant professor of Dramatic Art at the University 
of California who, with his wife, also translated a com- 
edy by Jean Anouilh which he plans to produce this fall. 

ALFRED DE Musset To MME. JAUBERT—A good deed 
is never lost: in answer to your letter from Desdemona, 
I want to serve you “A Dinner At Mademoiselle 
Rachel's,” which will, perhaps, amuse you if we are still 
of the same mind, and if you still share my admiration 
for this sublime creature. 

They played “Tancrede” this evening and during the 
intermission | went to compliment Rachel on her cos- 
tume, which was charming. In Act V she had read her 
letter with a more touching and profound accent than 
ever before. She told me herself that at this moment she 
had wept, and had felt so moved that she was afraid 
she would be forced to stop. At ten o'clock, on leaving 
the theatre, | met her by chance under the galleries of 
the Palais-Royal, arm in arm with Felix Bonnaire and 
followed by a squadron of girls, among whom were 
Mile. Rabut, Mlle. Dubois of the Conservatoire, and so 
forth. I greeted her, and she answered me: “Come 
along for dinner.” 

And so we arrived at her home. Bonnaire, who is sad 


and angry at our meeting, disappears and goes to 
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Rachel as Phédre 


drown his disappointment in several drinks. At this piti- 
ful departure, Rachel bursts out laughing. 

We enter; we sit down, the lovers next to their ladies 

each Jack near his Jill—and I by the side of dear 
“fanfan.” After some idle chatter, Rachel notices she 
has forgotten her rings and her bracelets in the theatre; 
she sends her maid to get them. Now there’s no longer a 
maid to make the supper. Rachel gets up, leaves the 
room to undress, and then goes to the kitchen. A 
quarter of an hour later she returns in a dressing-gown 
and a nightcap, as pretty as an angel, holding a plate in 
her hand on which are three beefsteaks she has cooked 
herself. She puts the plate in the center of the table, 
saying to all of us: “Help yourselves.” 

Then she returns to the kitchen and comes back with 
a soup tureen full of steaming broth in one arm, and a 
little casserole of spinach in the other. There is the 
supper! No plates, nor spoons, the maid having taken 
the keys with her. Rachel opens the cupboard, finds a 


bowlful of salad, takes the wooden spoon, smears some 


of the salad on a plate and begins to eat alone. “But,” 


says the mother, who is hungry, “there are tin forks 
and spoons in the kitchen.” Rachel goes for them and 
brings them back. Here begins the following dialogue: 
MornHer: My dear, your beefsteaks are too well done. 
RacHeL: Yes. you're right. They’re tough as wood. 
At the time when I used to do the housework, I was a 
better cook than that. Now it’s one talent less. But 


Rachel by Charpentier 


what's the difference! | lost in one way and gained in 
another. Aren’t you eating, Sarah? 

SARAH: (Formerly a wandering actress, and today no 
longer having any profession but that of Rachel's 
sister) No. I don’t eat with tin fork and spoons. 
RacHEL: Oh! So you don’t eat any more with tin 
forks and spoons! It’s only since | bought a dozen sil- 
ver ones out of my savings! Soon you'll want to have a 
servant in livery behind you and another in front of 
you! (Showing her fork) I will never throw these forks 
and spoons away. T hey have served us too long, haven't 
they, Maman? 

Moruer: (Her mouth full) Isn’t she a child! 

RACHEL: Do you know that when I was playing at 
the Théatre Moliére | only had two pair of stockings, 
and every morning (Here sister Sarah jabbers a 
sentence in German to prevent Rachel from continuing ) 
No German here! There’s nothing to be ashamed of in 
what I’m saying. So I only had two pairs of stockings, 
and in order to play at night, I had to wash a pair 
every morning. The pair was in my room hanging on a 
string while I wore the other. 

I: And you did the housework as well? 

RACHEL: I used to get up at six o’clock every morn- 
ing, and by eight o’clock all the beds were made. Then 
I would go to the market to buy the dinner. 

1: Did you ever make any little commission? 


RacHeEt: No. I was a very honest cook. wasn’t |? 
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MorHer: (Always eating) Yes, yes, 
it’s true. She was. 

RacHEL: Only one time, though, 
and then I stole for a month. When | 
bought anything for four sous | al- 
ways counted five, and when I paid 
ten I always counted twelve. At the 
end of the month I was three francs 
ahead. 

1: And what did you do with the 
three francs? 

MorueEr: (Seeing that Rachel is si- 
lent) She bought Moliére’s works with 
it, Monsieur. 

1: Did she? 

RacHEL: Of course I did. I already 
had a Corneille and a Racine, and | 
simply had to have a Moliére. So | 
spent the three francs and confessed 
my crime afterwards . . . Why is 
Mademoiselle Rabut leaving? . . . 
Well, goodbye Mademoiselle. 

Three fourths of the bores do as 
Mademoiselle Rabut. The maid re- 
turns bringing the forgotten rings and 
bracelets. She puts them on the table; 
the two bracelets are magnificent; 
they are worth at least four or five 
thousand francs. With them is a gold 
crown of the highest value. All that is 
jostled on the table with the salad and 
spinach and the tin spoons. In the 
meantime, struck by the idea of the 
housework and the kitchen, I look at 
Rachel’s hands, somehow fearing to 
find them ugly. They are dainty, white 
and tapered, like spindles. They are 
truly hands of a princess. 

Sarah. who doesn’t eat, continues to 
grumble on in German. (It is good to 
know that she has escaped from the 
maternal wing with I don’t know 
whom, has gone I don’t know where, 
and has only obtained her pardon and 
her place after the repeated prayers 
of Rachel. ) 

RACHEL: (Answering the German 
mutterings) You bore me . . . I want 
to tell you about my early days. Yes | 
do. I remember one day I wanted to 
make some punch in one of these tin 
spoons. I put my spoon over the can- 
dle to warm the punch, and the spoon 
melted in my hand . . . By the way, 
Sophie, give me some kirsch. I want 
to make some punch. (Here the maid 
makes a mistake and brings some ab- 
sinthe instead of the kirsch) 
Moruer: But this is a bottle of 
absinthe. 

i: Wait a second; just what I want. 
Give me a bit. 

RacHet: Well I’m glad you're 
finally taking something here. (She 
prepares a glass of absinthe for me 
that I swallow in a gulp) 
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MoruHer: Is it true when they say 
absinthe is very healthy? 

I: Not at all. It’s unhealthy and de- 
testable. But that doesn’t make me 
like it less. 

SaraH: Then why do you take it? 

I: Oh, just to say I’ve had some- 
thing here. 

RACHEL: Give me some of it. (She 
pours some absinthe in a glass of 
water and drinks it) 

The maid brings a silver bowl in 
which Rachel puts sugar and kirsch, 
after which she lights her punch and 
makes it blaze. 

RacHEL: I love this blue flame. 

I: It’s really much lovelier when 
there is no light. 
RACHEL: Sophie, 
candles. 

Moruer: No, no. Not at all. Abso- 
lutely not! Some idea! 

RacHEL: Oh, this is unbearable! 
. . » Oh, excuse me, Maman. You are 
delightful! You are charming! (She 
embraces her) But I do want Sophie 
to take away the candles. 

Somebody takes the two candles 
and puts them under the table. Effect 
of twilight . . . the mother, green and 
blue under the gleam of the flaming 
punch, always with her mouth full, 
stares at me. The candles reappear. 
SaRAH: (While Rachel makes the 
punch) Mademoiselle Rabut wasn’t 
beautiful this evening. 

I: Oh, she’s rather pretty, but she 
lacks the tip of her nose. 

Motuenr: She has no intelligence. 
RACHEL: Why do you say that? She’s 
no more stupid than the next one. 
Mortuer: I say she’s stupid because 
she’s a fool. 

RacHEL: Well, if she’s stupid, she’s 
not stupid and wicked . . . She’s a 
good girl. Now let her alone. I don’t 
want anyone to speak that way of my 
friends. 

The punch is finished. Rachel fills 
the glasses and serves everyone. Then 
she pours thé rest into a hollow plate 
and begins drinking with a spoon, 
after which she takes my cane, draws 
out the blade that is in it, and begins 
to pick her teeth with it... . Now 
all the vulgar chatter is done with. A 
word is sufficient to change the char- 
acter of the scene and to bring poetry 
and the instinct of the arts into the 
picture. 

I: You were really so moving when 
you read the letter this evening. 

RacHEL: Yes ...I1 thought as if 
something was going to smash itself 
in me . . . but it doesn’t make any 
difference. I don’t like this play “Tan- 


take away the 








crede.” It’s too fakey. 
I: Whom do you prefer, Corneille or 
Racine? 
RacHEL: I like Corneille well enough, 
but sometimes he’s trite, and some. 
times bombastic. He isn’t always true. 
I: Oh come now, Mademoiselle! 
RacHEL: Well just look in “Le 
Horaces,” for example, when Sabine 
says: On peut changer d’amant, mais 
non changer d’époux. | don’t like that 
at all; it’s vulgar. 
I: At least you'll grant it’s true. 
RACHEL: Yes, but it isn’t worthy of 
Corneille. Speak to me of Racine! 
How I worship him! Everything he 
says is so beautiful, so true, so noble. 
I: What roles are you studying now? 
RACHEL: We're going to play “Marie 
Stuart” this summer . . . I don’t care 
much for all these cry-baby roles, 
Then in the winter we’re going to play 
“Polyeucte,” and perhaps . 
I: Yes, and then? 
RacHeL: (Banging her fist on the 
table) Then I want to play Phédre! 
They tell me I’m too young, that I’m 
too thin, and a hundred other stupidi- 
ties. All that is nonsense. . . . It’s the 
most beautiful role of Racine, and | 
want to play it! 
SARAH: Perhaps you're wrong. 
RACHEL: Oh, leave me alone! If it’s 
because I’m too young and the part 
not decent, why—lI’ve said worse as 
Roxanne! And what difference does it 
make to me? If it’s because I’m too 
thin, I say it’s nonsense. A woman 
who has a shameful love, but who dies 
rather than succumb to it; a woman 
who says she has been wasting away 
in passion and in tears. . . that 
woman doesn’t have a bust like Ma- 
dame Paradol! It’s a misconception. 
I’ve read the part at least ten times 
during the last week. I don’t know yet 
how I'll play it, but I tell you I feel it. 
Oh, the journalists disgust me. They 
only want to invent things to hurt me 
instead of helping and encouraging 
me, but I don’t care. I'll play it if | 
have to for only four people. (Turn- 
ing towards me) Yes, when one writes 
articles frankly and conscientiously, | 
know nothing better or more beauti- 
ful. But there are plenty of others who 
only write in order to lie and slander. 
They’re worse than thieves or mur- 
derers! I could poison them! 
Moruer: (Half-dozing and in the 
process of digestion) My dear, you 
don’t stop talking and you tire your- 
self. You got up this morning at six 
o'clock, and I don’t know what you 
have in your legs. You've chattered all 
(continued on page 91) 
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Each month Theatre: USA, prepared by ANTA in co-operation with the editors 
of this magazine, discusses a particular phase of the theatre off-Broadway 


The topic for this issue is the Actor. 


Helen Hayes 


Where Are the 


New Stars? 


by HELEN HAYES 


@ Recently Theresa Helburn, Jo Mielziner. Norris 
Houghton and John Mason Brown had a spirited dis- 
cussion of experimental theatre on Mr. Brown's tele- 
vision program. Naturally with such a cast the argu- 
ments were both heated and interesting. But what really 
captured my attention most securely was Miss Helburn’s 
repeated insistence upon a certain achievement of the 
Theatre Guild: the breakdown of the star system 

What is a star? A star is simply an acting talent con- 
sistently trained and developed to the point where 
audiences know, love and buy that talent because it 
offers them the certainty of a good performance. 

It seems an odd thing to me that so many of us in the 
theatre have questioned the validity of using star 
players. The theatre needs stars. It needs their power, 


their strength and. yes. their glamour. Its audiences 
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are built up and held together partly by their trust in 
and acclaim for the work of striking personalities. Evi- 
dently even the Theatre Guild needs stars. Otherwise 
why do we find Jean Pierre Aumont imported to play 
in “My Name Is Aquilon”? And why did the sign 
advertising “The Silver Whistle” carry the name of 
José Ferrer above the title in quite satisfactorily large 
letters? The best scripts, when they are being cast, still 
hopefully make the rounds first of the so-called star 
names. And even our outstanding Tennessee Williams 
dedicates many of his plays to the shimmering name 
he had in mind while writing them. Stars not only stim- 
ulate audiences but playwrights as well. Shakespeare 
himself was no exception to this. 

The charge is made that the star system has been 
breaking down for two or three decades. Well, maybe. 
But Miss Helburn’s claim that this is to the credit of 
the Guild reminded me of an article in Time magazine. 
This article took the trouble to list the five leading 
actresses of our present legitimate theatre: Tallulah 
Bankhead, Katharine Cornell, Judith Anderson, Lynn 
Fontanne and, with all proper humility, myself. That 
list shocked me. Good heavens, every one of us has been 
in the theatre close to thirty years, if not longer, and 
every one of us is flirting with fifty, whether we like 
it or not. | tried casting about in my mind for other 


names to add to Time’s list, and my shock grew. I could 
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think of about a dozen more to whom Time had not 
accorded a share of its expensive space; but all of 
them, too, have been firsts for twenty years. They are 
in the same age club with the rest of us. Where are the 
comers, the rising stars? Where are the shining new 
names which should be nudging us away from the top 
just as we in our young days nudged and elbowed and 
shouldered Maude Adams, Julia Marlowe, Blanche 
Bates and the other names of the day? 

Talent we have in abundance. America is bursting 
with it. Almost every year brings some striking new 
talent needing only time and a succession of good parts 
to achieve solid stardom. A succession of good parts. 
There is the crux of the problem. Look at the single 
standout performances in the recent years: Patricia 
Neal in “Another Part of the Forest,” Barbara Bel 
Geddes in “Deep Are the Roots.” Jessica Tandy in “A 
Meg Mundy in “The Re- 
spectful Prostitute,” Margaret Phillips in “Summer and 
Smoke,” Judy Holliday in “Born Yesterday.” These are 
a few that charmed and excited us. 


Streetcar Named Desire.” 


But let’s face the truth. What happens to this talent 
once it has gone through the process of being discov- 
ered? The critics toss those lovely verbal roses; often 
the show becomes a hit; and caughi in the hit, the new- 
comer acts on and on in it for a year, two years, even 
longer (look at Judy Holliday); then the play closes. 
Usually that is the last we hear of the bright new name 
until the first motion picture is released, or until some 
role which type-fits turns up, perhaps two or three years 
later. The younger stars who do not fall into the single 
performance category, actresses like Ingrid Bergman 
and Margaret Sullavan, either of whom could have her 
pick of Broadway parts, are primarily movie stars no 
matter where their hearts lie. 

However, Holly wood the ogre, the gold-bearing 
pirate who kidnaps Broadway’s fledglings, is an excuse 
| will not consider. Neither will I accept the fact that 
these earnest young theatre people wanted Hollywood 
in the first place; that the single performance was en- 
visaged as a stepping-stone to a good movie contract. 
How many young actors and actresses come out of 
drama schools or home-made theatricals chorusing that 
they want to be second Tyrone Powers or Betty 
Grables? No, the chant is, “Let me be Lunt or Cornell.” 
Bernhardt is still the magic candle luring many a moth. 
They want to be what Florence Reed calls “meat” 
actors. They want to be actors on a stage. 

Two or three among the thousands, after endless 
beating on doors, do get a good part in a show and 
make a hit. Then the bitterest part of the battle begins. 
Their firm resolution to remain on the legitimate stage 
gets its real test when their first play closes and the 
dismal round of looking for another job begins again. 
Patricia Neal held out for six months after the closing 
of “Another Part of the Forest,” but no part was avail- 
able. Although drained emotionally from playing the 


part so long on Broadway, she consented to go on the 
road with the play to insure remaining on the stage. 
After the tour, still resisting Hollywood offers, she re- 
turned to New York. Again there wasn’t a part for her. 
After many dreary months, financial necessity and the 
almost more important necessity for an actress, to keep 
working, drove her into a movie contract. 

Another case in point is that bright young theatre 
star José Ferrer. Nothing but sheer grit and tenacity 
have enabled him to develop his talent to the point of 
stardom. Probably even this tenacity could not have 
saved him had it not been for the fact that Hollywood 
didn’t, at first, quite accept the Ferrer features as 
photogenic enough for screen stardom. Since then, 
however, Ferrer has had to fight constantly and sav- 
agely to remain on the stage and to grow into his right- 
ful stature as an actor. Talent alone was not enough. 
Stamina and a flair for producing saved him for us. 

Twenty-five years ago the potential stars of my own 
generation traveled quite a different road. Of course life 
was not completely a bed of roses for us, but we had 
one important thing the present crop does not have: 
backing, the backing of such producers as Belasco, 
Frohman and Tyler. Stars cannot be turned out in a 
haphazard fashion. Talent has to be lovingly and care- 
fully cultivated and nurtured. A Lynn Fontanne or a 
Maurice Evans does not appear overnight, dressed in 
the robes of mature stardom. Producers knew this 
twenty-five years ago and took infinite pains to develop 
potential star material. They commissioned playwrights 
to write parts for their actors; they held their actors’ 
hands, advised and worked with them over a long and 
continuing period of years. I, myself, was carefully 
developed by George Tyler along well thought-out lines, 
through a long succession of shows. I was never left 
for more than eight months to grow stale in an outworn 
part. If the play was a long-run hit, I was replaced, 
put into another, and some other young actress had 
her chance in my old part. But there was always ad- 
vice and guidance from a producer interested in seeing 
that I had an opportunity to become a thoroughly sea- 
soned actress. The better producers, unlike today’s, were 
able to offer their contract artists that all-important 
continuity of work. Many of these great men died broke 
(Tyler himself did), but they had a wonderful time 
while they were living. They didn’t take it with them, 
but they left to the theatre they loved and served some 
of its illustrious figures. The last trio of stars brought to 
fulfillment by George Tyler were Alfred Lunt, Lynn 
Fontanne and myself. My debt can never be repaid. 

Unhappily the theatre is no longer creating stars. 
How can it continue to depend, as it has been doing, 
on a handful developed fifteen to twenty years ago? 
It would be too easy to lay the blame for this solely 
at the feet of today’s producers. Under the present 
financial setup, whereby a producer has to form a new 


corporation for each play he presents, he cannot afford 
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Margaret Phillips . . . she happened to have dark hair. 


to keep actors on salary when théy are not working. 
The present Equity contract calls for the hiring of an 
actor for a specific part in a specific play. Equity, how- 
ever, is willing to waive this rule when and if a pro- 
ducer is able to hire actors for a whole season. Re- 
cently the Theatre Guild was given such a concession 
hut had to abandon it because it was too expensive. 
The Guild found they simply did not have enough plays 
in which to employ the surplus actors. 

Actually the producers are no more at fault than all 
the rest of us. All of us in the theatre who have any 
influence whatsoever have been lazy, short-sighted and 
artful dodgers. For years we have failed to provide for 
the new talent our theatre must have if it is to con- 
tinue in a healthy stage. When I say “we,” | am ac- 
cusing myself right along with the rest of us. And | 
am ashamed of myself. Can we do anything about this 
deplorable situation? | believe we can. In spite of all 
the talk about the general failings of today’s theatre, 
we can all make a concerted effort to tackle the prob- 
lem of the theatre’s lost stars. It is up to us who have 
made the theatre our way of life and benefited so greatly 
from it to see that young talent has the same oppor- 
tunity. We can certainly tackle the problem by work- 
ing out a plan in consultation, perhaps, with the young 
people involved. We must find a way of helping the 
Margaret Phillipses, the Marlon Brandos and the Julie 
Harrises of the stage, before they become committed 
like Barbara Bel Geddes and Patricia Neal to movie 
contracts. And not only the already acclaimed new- 
comers, but also the gifted and forgotten supporting 
players who get the Clarence Derwent “firsts” and 
other theatre awards year after year. Our plan must be 
specifically geared to help provide continuity and va- 
riety of theatre work over a long period of time. Those 
of us who have been in the theatre longer than they 
have could work cooperatively to find playwrights to 
write plays for them. With our combined efforts we 
could insist that they be able to leave a show before 
they have ground out their talent in it for too long a 
time. We could help them find another show that would 
be waiting to receive them before the end of the season. 
This would be a long range plan flexible enough to take 
care of the variables in each particular case. We can do 
it, however, only if we all work together. That is the 
only answer to today’s haphazard, rugged individual- 
ism in the theatre, which is causing it to fail its artists 
so miserably. Cooperation is a fine word. We have 
built a country on it; let’s build a theatre on it. 


HELEN Hayes, who needs no introduction, will star this 
jall in William McCleery’s new “Good Housekeeping.” 
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Story of a Young 
Actress 


by MAX GORDON 


; 
@® 1 wish I could say that when John Marquand, | 
George 5. Kaufman and I first saw Margaret Phillips 
we rose to our feet and gave three rousing huzzas. But 
a strict regard for the truth compels me to admit that 
this was not the case. We wanted the right actress for | 
the part of Jane Willing, that scrawny, watery blonde 
in “The Late George Apley.” Miss Phillips has dark 
hair; what’s more, she seemed just another actress sent 
up by the big agency, another of the many applicants 
for the part. Until that time, 1944, her only Broadway 
experience had been a role as one of the Corregidor 
nurses in “Cry Havoc,” which opened on Broadway in | 
September of 1943 and closed ten days later. 
After we had looked at her silently for several min- 
utes, Mr. Kaufman said he would prefer not to read 
brunettes until the last. On such accidents of fate turn 






For “The Late George Apley” the Rollins 
Players guest-starred Leo G. Carroll. 


the precarious careers of stage aspirants. But chance 
is a two-faced wench, and Mr. Kaufman’s secretary 
spoke up. “Miss Phillips is a blonde type, she just hap- 
pens to have dark hair.” Kaufman relented. 

Although Margaret had never seen the script before, 
she gave such a sensitive reading that she landed the 
role. In Wilmington, during the pre-Broadway tryout, 
| signed her to a run-of-the-play contract. “Apley” ran 
a year on Broadway and a year on tour. It was pat 
ticularly important for Margaret to be in a play which 
would have a reasonably long run, not only because 
she needed the experience of sustaining a role for a 
while before a variety of audiences, but because as an 
alien (a native of Cwmgwrach, Wales) she would not 
he permitted to accept another Equity role until six 
months after leaving her previous one. Had “Apley” 
closed as precipitately as did “Cry Havoc,” again there 
would have been the lean, frustrating period when an 
actor, though jobless, must find a way to keep on act- 
ing in order to develop his craft. Like many another, 
Margaret found that way in the Equity Library The- 
atre, appearing in an ELT production of “He Who Gets 
Slapped” after the close of “Cry Another 


time she joined a Shakespearean group touring schools. 


Havor = 


She had no formal theatre training before coming 
to this country. Her only acting experience in Wales 
was as a child of eleven, when she played the part of a 
page in a school production of “Saint Joan.” In 1939 


she came to New York with her mother for a visit. The 
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Robert Ardrey's ‘Thunder Rock," presented 
by the Civic Theatre of Indianapolis. 
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war prevented them from returning, and Margaret en- 
rolled at the Walton High School in the Bronx. The 
first professional play she saw here was “Twelfth 
Night,” starring Helen Hayes and Maurice Evans. The 
next was “The Corn Is Green,” which made her so 
violently homesick that she went backstage to see the 
young actor who spoke such flawless Welsh, sure that 
he was a countryman. She discovered, however, that he 
was not Welsh at all; he had learned to speak the lan- 
guage phonetically for his role. This small incident 
made her see that anything was possible in show busi- 
ness. It was a turning point in her career. The young 
actor suggested she should study with his coach, Cecil 
Clovelly, a former movie talent scout. 

This was the real beginning of her formal training 
as an actress. She worked with Clovelly two evenings 
a week for four months. In 1941 Clovelly was producer 
and director at the Maverick Theatre in Woodstock, 
and Margaret acted there in summer stock. Though 
inexperienced, she was given a variety of parts and 
When she re- 
turned to New York in the fall, she read for several 
plays but failed to land a part. Determined to act in 
New York or out of it, she applied for the Barter The- 
atre auditions, judged that year by Mildred Natwick. 


appeared in *“Maeck hen in | niform.” 


Margaret planned to do a scene from “Maedchen in 
Uniform.” At the audition she had the awful experience 
of seeing the three candidates before her do her scene. 


Thinking fast, she remembered a simple bit from “One 
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Sunday Afternoon,” did it instead, and won the wom- 
an’s award for 1942. For the remainder of that sea- 
son she acted at the Barter Theatre in Virginia. In Sep- 
tember of 1943 she got her first Broadway part in the 
ill-fated “Cry Havoc.” She waited after that for her 
chance in “The Late George Apley.” 

Although Margaret is inclined to attribute her suc- 
cess to her talent for being in the right place at the 
right time, it goes a great deal deeper than that. She is 
one of the rare actresses who have both a sensitive and 
genuine understanding of character and a refreshing, 
youthful way of interpreting it. On the strength of her 
performance as Jane Willing she was chosen the most 
promising player of the year by Theatre World. She was 
then offered one of the finest opportunities of her career. 
an invitation from Maurice Evans to play Ophelia in 
his production of “Hamlet.” Unfortunately the alien 
rule intervened. A Shakespearean role would have 
meant everything, a challenging change of pace and the 
broadening experience a young actress must have. 

But when the six months’ period had elapsed, another 
opportunity came her way. Lillian Hellman had seen 
her in “Apley” and thought she would be right in the 
proposed revival of “The Children’s Hour.” The revival 
didn’t come off, but Margaret got a role in “Another 
Part of the Forest.” As Birdie Bagtry she had a difh- 
cult part and had also to superimpose the Southern 
dialect on her Welsh accent. That play ran six months 
on Broadway and toured for five weeks. 

Although Patricia Neal did such a brilliant job in the 
leading role, Margaret feels that the demise of the play 
was due to the absence of a star name in the cast. “The 
star system is supposed to be in eclipse,” Margaret said 
to me not long ago, “but the success of many a play 
still depends, it seems, on the names on the marquee.” 
Margaret herself believes in the star system as a kind 
of guarantee of quality to the public. But she also feels 
that the public is too star conscious. Like everyone in 
the acting profession, she would like theatre audiences 
who could separate name from performance. 

In 1947 Margaret won the Clarence Derwent award. 
She also made her first appearance in television, a 
medium that has helped her over many rough spots 
during the last two years; not only financially, but in 
providing different types of roles which she'd probably 
not have a chance to play on Broadway. Her television 
work has contributed to her development as a theatre 
artist because the medium calls for sustained character- 
ization not required in the movies. And, though less 
rewarding than acting for the live theatre, television can 
bring her to the attention of producers. As for the films, 


she recognizes the value of the publicity and the new 
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kind of experience, but most movie offers required her 
to sign contracts involving the possibility of undesirable 
roles and long periods between pictures. One of the 
worst features of a movie contract, to her, would be 
her residence far from Broadway. She is first of all a 
theatre actress, whose whole life is the fulfillment 
which comes from acting on a stage in front of an 
audience. She has been able so far to resist Hollywood 
offers because of the continuity of her work on Broad- 
way and in television. 

In October of 1948 Margaret played the leading role 
(with featured billing) in Tennessee Williams’ “Sum- 
mer and Smoke.” The play was not a commercial suc- 
cess, but she scored an acting triumph which definitely 
removed her from the “most promising actress” cate- 
gory to the “rising star” class. Critics, producers, play- 
wrights and audiences have paid tribute to Margaret 
Phillips, and so far her record of a succession of good 
roles has far surpassed the experience of many talented 
young players in today’s theatre. She is grateful for the 
advice and training she has received from directors like 
Clovelly, Kaufman, Lillian Hellman and Margo Jones, 
and from her agent, Gloria Safier. She admits that she 
has had the breaks. But she believes, too, that she must 
help herself; she must continue her training. She wants 
a greater variety of parts. She wants one part after 
another, and she wants to reach the audiences in towns 
and cities throughout the country. In short, she wants 
to act. Somehow our theatre must give her and others 
like her a chance to act—and keep on acting. 


Max Gorpvon has produced many hit plays and mu- 
sical comedies, such as “Three's a Crowd,” “Design for 
Living,” “Dodsworth,” and “Born Yesterday.” 


Training 
by SAWYER FALK 


@ Any discussion of university and community theatres 
as training grounds for actors must be related to the 
conditions and attitudes within the Broadway theatre 
itself. It is becoming increasingly evident that what 
happens on stages outside New York exerts some direct 
bearing on the theatre culture of Times Square. Like- 
wise, a state of affairs such as Miss Hayes mentions in 
her article finds ready reflection in hundreds of civic 
and academic theatres where the bulk of actor-training 
is taking place. Miss Hayes sees things wrong with the 
Broadway actor’s status, with the opportunities for his 
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development and growth. Similar conditions prevail out- 
side of New York. In both instances an erroneous as- 
sumption has been fostered for over thirty years: that 
the “dominant mime” (as described by Gordon Craig 
and other theoreticians) has no place in a properly syn- 
thesized production, and that the star and the star sys- 
tem should be discouraged. 

In so far as this argument has corrected flagrant 
abuses and raised the general level of production, it has 
been a good one. It has been a most unsatisfactory pos- 
tulate, however, where it has led to the negation of the 
art of acting and subsequently to faulty training 
methods. The young actor in too many cases has been 
tutored in a kind of self-effacement: to lose himself not 
only in the playwright’s characterization but in the 
director’s total concept as well. The actor, as this legend 
runs, should preferably not let his audience know he is 
acting at all; and in no case should his training teach 


him to seek out ways and means of communicating with 


that audience. On such premises has the actor, profes- 


sional and non-professional, been tutored. There has 
been a bland disregard of the necessity of teaching the 
processes of acting, including the player’s relationship 
to audience response. Acting schools, academies, 
courses—here, there and everywhere—have been teach- 
ing the actor everything but acting. 

I have found, in consequence, that the majority of 
young actors in all parts of the country, including 
Broadway, suffer from the same basic fault: the inabil- 
ity to establish and maintain contact with varying kinds 
of audiences. They have been taught to “forget the 
audience” and to do something private and detached 
over in a corner, separate and apart. Audiences remain 
unmoved before such exhibits, albeit the actors by their 
own testimony are experiencing within themselves emo- 
tions of considerable profundity. Far too much time 
has been given in most curricula to “interpreting the 
part” and to “losing oneself in the part”; too little to 
the business of finding and correlating histrionic de- 
tails in such a way that emotions deeply embedded in 
playscripts ultimately percolate into the heart and mar- 
row of the spectators. Today’s actor has been taught 
how to make himself feel glad or sad, but not how to 
occasion these responses in an audience. He has not 
learned the processes of acting. 

When I commented recently in this vein to a com- 
munity theatre director, he blithely remarked: “I really 
don’t care what the audience thinks or feels; I’m pri- 
marily concerned with training my actors to think and 
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feel.” This is, of course, an absurd contradiction of 
terms that completely obscures the purpose of theatre 
and of theatregoing. 

Another director (on this occasion identified with 
a reputable university theatre) asked me what | thought 
he could do to make his production of a Pirandello play 
better. Everything was so sicklied o’er with the pale 
cast of thought that the labor behind the performances 
was more in evidence than the performances them- 
selves. The director had entirely foregone any sense of 
theatricality. Nonetheless he was aghast at the sugges- 
tion that he take his cast to the local burlesque show to 
see how the funny-men made ready contact with the 
audiences in a spirit and manner directly akin to the 
commedia, the base from which Pirandello stems. 

Admittedly the pedagogy of acting is difficult; be- 
cause of this a great deal of busy-work has been de- 
vised for theatre students. There are innumerable exer- 
cises in voice, diction, bodily movement, pantomime, 
improvisation, etc.; and in more abstruse subjects such 
as imagination, concentration, memory, fancy, etc. It is 
true that all these items have, in reasonable measure, 
considerable value; an actor has to know them. How- 
ever, it is a mistake to believe that by some peculiar 
arithmetic these exercises, no matter how well done, can 
add up to the art of acting. It would be as reasonable 
to say that shadow-boxing, bag-punching, rope-skipping 
and much road work added together make, for the 
boxer, the art of self-defense. 

Too frequently one sits at a performance in a uni- 
versity or community theatre in which the participants 
display a congeries of exercises: exercise six in panto- 
mime; now number nine in voice; then number seven 
in improvisation. The professional stage serves the same 
kind of dish with a different garnish. 

I believe there are many things wrong with actor- 
training in university and community theatres. At the 
same time I am convinced that these faults are not be- 
yond correction, and that such adjustments are already 
in the making. I believe, moreover, that university and 
community theatres are and will continue to be the only 
true training grounds for the actors of the next gener- 
ation and for the potential stars among them. For, as 
the theatre is now constituted, it is only on university 
and community theatre stages that actors can come be- 
fore natural (as opposed to artificial) audiences in a 
variety of parts prepared over reasonable rehearsal 
periods. In this way alone can there be assurance of 
continuity and development. The professional theatre 
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Right: Anne Shropshire, Ward Costello and John Stix, members of 
Studio 7 in New York, rehearse Strindberg's “The Father.” 


Below: "Dark of the Moon," directed by Sanford Meisner at New 
York's Neighborhood Playhouse. Sets by Paul Morrison. 


Below right: Kim Stanley as Denise in Gertrude Stein's “Yes Is for a 
Very Young Man," produced by Off-Broadway, Inc. 





schools—seminars in acting like the ones conducted by 
the Theatre Guild and the American Theatre Wing 
cannot give the aspirant this full opportunity. Miss 
Hayes and others like her who are kindly disposed to 
the young actor and his development must recognize 
that the training of future Bankheads, Lunts and 
Hayeses will begin not in the immediate vicinity of 
limes Square, but in the leading university and com- 
munity theatres. For, whether the Broadway denizens 
like this circumstance or not, these places are the seed- 
beds from which the actors of the future are to come. 
The first concern of ANTA in its early days was with 
the last A in its name—the Academy, the acting Acad- 
emy. Here was a new organization, I felt, alert to the 
problems of the current theatre, and therefore one 
which would review the courses and methods at hand. 
From such a survey it seemed likely that a new set of 
premises for the teaching of acting would result. I was 
amazed to find, instead, that much of the thinking on 
the subject by some of the leading actors and producers 
of the New York theatre was distinctly passé and 
weighted down with many of the errors I have men- 
tioned. Broadway and off-Broadway in this instance 
were thinking alike, and it was lazy thinking. As it 
turned out, insufficient funds were available to ANTA 
for the Academy, so the idea was shelved. Perhaps this 
postponement was a good thing for ANTA and for the 
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American theatre. The four years that have intervened 
may have brought into clearer perspective the part that 
university and community theatres will play in the solu- 


tion of the training problem. 


SAWYER FALK heads the National Theatre Conference 


as well as Syracuse University department of drama, 


and has directed a summer company at Atlantic City. 


Kixperience 
by VERNON RICE 


@ When a young medical student or engineer or poten- 
tial business executive finishes his training he faces a 
fairly bright new world. People seem to need doctors 
and engineers and business men. But what happens 
when the aspiring actor leaves the theatre school or the 
university drama department? The world needs him 
like the California desert needs more sand. He has had 
the lead in several major productions on the campus. 
He has had a taste of Shakespeare, a smell of Ibsen, a 
waltz with O'Neill. But who cares? His father, and only 
because Daddy wants to get him off the family payroll. 
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What the old man soon learns is that he has the budding 
Barrymore on a lifetime allowance. 

Today’s incipient Henry Fonda generally hits out for 
New York; if he arrives in time and is lucky enough 
and has enough cash, he'll get to be an apprentice at 
some summer theatre. But even if he has enough warm 
clothing and is eating fairly regularly, he’s still cold. 
An actor is an actor and acting is as important to him 
as money is to the miser, a sleeping tablet to the person 
racked with insomnia. If an actor, or the person who 
thinks he is an actor, can’t act for pay, he'll act for fun, 
or for experience, or for doughnuts and coffee, or for 
any of the numerous reasons he gives at the time he 
goes into one of these groups. A lot of times he even 
pays to act, but act he must. He could stay in his room 
nights and work on soliloquies from Shakespeare or 
some of those nice, long, wordy speeches in Shaw, but 
that’s no fun. Acting was meant to be done with other 
people in front of a lot more people. The answer is off- 
Broadway theatre. 

There, at least, the young actor has a chance to be 
seen. And even if Oscar Hammerstein, Leland Hay- 
ward, Irene Selznick and representatives from the The- 
atre Guild don’t rush backstage to sign him to contracts, 
the untried newcomer will settle for some agent’s secre- 
tary who will be impressed enough to try to arrange an 
appointment with her master. And in the off-Broadway 
theatre he can get experience, an absolute necessity for 
the development of his talent. The theatre’s frontiers 
have narrowed so that ther are pretty much bounded 
by 39th Street and 59th Street in New York City; with 
about 6,000 Equity members clamoring for employ- 
ment in the thirty-one theatres located in these confines, 
the unknown has about as much chance of receiving 
experience as he would of surviving, alone and un- 
armed, in a jungle. Every season, of course, brings a 
batch of new faces to a surprised Broadway, but even if 
the fortunate few do get into hit shows, how much ex- 
perience is gained in playing one role night after night 
after night? We all know what has happened to the 
stock companies which were the training ground when 
Mother was a girl. We all know what happens to reper- 
tory companies in this country. From where, then, is 
the experience coming? Not in chasing back and forth 
in Shubert Alley. But experience is only as good as the 
person who gives it, and that is where many off-Broad- 
way groups fail. Organized hastily by people with more 
enthusiasm than knowledge, a number of show-shops 
offer nothing for the young actor but a chance to get on 
a stage, and many times that stage is a platform. There 
is a strange justice in the world of the theatre, however, 
and most of these small-fry impresarios pass from the 
scene as quickly as did their Broadway counterparts of 
another era, the shoestring producers. 
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All is not quite as grim as has been pictured. There 
are a few troupes in New York City, for example, which 
manage to survive the winter months, and others which 
come into bloom during the summer. Most of these 
seem to value theatrical integrity and use directors who 
have at least read a book on staging. ANTA for two sea- 


sons has been attracting attention with its Invitational 


Series of the Experimental Theatre. New Stages, Ine., 
with a remodeled motion picture house on Bleecker 
Street, has on its directional roster such people as Mary 
Hunter and Boris Tumarin, and as guest directors, Ezra 
Stone and Philip Loeb. Actors’ Equity sponsors the 
Equity Library Theatre responsible for thirty plays in 
the last season. Not to be overlooked is Robert 
O’Byrne’s and Gloria Monty's Abbe Practical Work- 
shop, which does new and experimental plays using a 
different director with each production. 

Summertime always brings a sprouting of off-Broad- 
way groups, mainly in the area of Greenwich Village. 
During the past summer Studio 7 has occupied the 
Provincetown Playhouse, Off Broadway, Inc., had its 
first season at the Cherry Lane, and the Interplayers 
moved uptown to the air-conditioned Carnegie Recital 
Hall. Summer theatre itself certainly must be classified 
as off-Broadway. It’s about as far off Broadway as you 
can get, the last stronghold where young players can 
get the stock experience the old-timers look back on so 
lovingly. Again, the experience varies as to the quality 
of the direction and the stamina of the actor, but if he 
can survive the gruelling experience of ten to twelve 
weeks of constant playing and rehearsing, he will come 
away with a foundation of a variety of parts and a 
quick-study mind. The only trouble is that there are not 
enough good, established summer playhouses to take 
care of all the people who need this particular training. 
With a scattering of off-Broadway groups in winter and 
too few reliable stock companies in summer, what, then, 
can be done about the situation? First, there must be a 
demand from the theatre-going public for off-Broadway 
productions, so that the operator of the out-of-the-way 
places can at least pay his company and his light bill. 
There is very little demand at present because show- 
shoppers are Broadway-minded and cannot imagine 
anything taking place away from 45th Street worthy of 
their attention. Educational campaigns staged by in- 
fluential theatre people in schools, organizations and in 
the homes might do the trick. Revivals of the classics, 
new and experimental scripts have their audiences if 
they are properly sold. But the off-Broadway manager 
must stage productions that are worth his patrons’ at- 


tention and his actors’ time. 


VERNON Rice is Drama Editor of the New York Post, 
and long-time friend of off-Broadway theatre groups. 
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MOSS HART 
by his wife, KITTY CARLISLE 


EFORE | was married | cherished many illu- 
sions about the mysterious and exalted art of 
playwriting. As an actress and singer | repeated 

on the stage the words of the great and the near great 
with enormous reverence and something akin to awe. 
To be able to write, | thought, required complete with- 
drawal from the world and a kind of immolation and 
dedication known only to Trappist monks in the Mid- 
dle Ages. 

Then I married Moss. 

I had a picture of myself—the devoted handmaiden 
of the arts, tiptoeing outside the cloistered study bring- 
ing delectable tidbits on trays to tempt a morbid palate, 
shielding him from the demands of a gross material 
world. To my horror | discovered that | had married 
the most gregarious of men, one whose entire life was 
dedicated to the avoidance of the quill and the type- 
writer. Any excuse to keep from working seemed to 
be the motto of my inspired spouse. Fuller Brush Men 
were lured to the door with promises of huge sales 
and great commissions. Extra phones were installed in 
every room in the hope that they would ring. Weekend 
guests were invited in droves to our country home and 
abjured to come on Wednesday and stay until the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. I then discovered what all playwrights 
know starting from birth. Their main object is to pro- 
vide legitimate or illegitimate distractions to keep them 
from work. 

Moss began “Light Up The Sky” after a rather ex- 
tended honeymoon lasting something longer than a 
year. | remember the occasion well. I looked up from 
my morning coffee and said, “Well, writer, when do 
you write?” He stared at me with bulging eyes and 
blanched, muttering something about “Shrew!” and 
“Virago!” He picked up a pencil and disappeared into 
the pines. Each morning the same pathetic scene was 
re-enacted as he crept whimpering back to his notebook 
and pencil. | tried my best to keep him in isolation 
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while he worked, but he could find an interruption g 
hundred yards away. Radar couldn’t have been more 
sensitive than my husband to a hoped-for break in the 
routine. In spite of everything he was forced to finish 
the first act before he struck a bonanza. | was abow 
to have a baby. 


This was good for at least three months according 
to Moss. After all, a husband couldn't be expected t 
plunge back into writing after an ordeal like that 
First he had to get used to the baby, then the baby’s 
formula, then to a whole new routine of a household) 


. . = 
revolving around the nurse rather than him. At last the? 
day came when he could stall no longer. I persuaded) 


; ~ i 
him to go to Central Park, explaining that many people) 


found quiet and solitude there. Seated on a bench with 7 
a pad in his lap he had barely inscribed Act 1l—j é 
looked as though there could be no further reprieve, 
But Moss was saved again. There began a parade of ’ 
good people strolling in the park. Edna Ferber, an old 
friend and valued counselor of my husband’s, wheeling 
her grandniece in the sun. Much joy at this reunion 
and at least an hour’s conversation ensued. She had 
barely left and Moss resharpened his pencil, about to 
embark on a fresh start, when along came an out-of- 
work actor. Here was an author actually writing a 
play. Where could you get closer to the source of a 
job? That took at least an hour with Moss explaining 
that he didn’t have anyone definitely in mind just yet, 
More pencil sharpening and this time The Curtain 
Kises was written; then the chap sitting next to him 
murmured, “I’m a playwright too.” Moss rose in 
righteous wrath at this last disturbance and walked 
down the path, looking for an empty bench. He was 
saved from this unhappy fate by a car driving up with 
a lady beckoning him from the inside. The lady turned 
out to be Irene Selznick and they drove happily 
around the park a few times and then had tea. That 
killed the rest of the afternoon. Moss came home over- 
joyed. At last he had found the right place to work, 
| packed our bags that night and took him back to the 
country. Three months later the play was finished and 
the rest is history. 

| went back to my career determined never again 
to interfere in the sacred art of playwriting. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: /n a more statistical vein, Moss Hart's 
first success was “Once in a Lifetime,” the beginning 
of a collaborative series with George S. Kaufman that 
produced such outstanding hits as “Merrily We Roll 
Along” (1934); “You Can't Take It with You” 
(1936); “I'd Rather Be Right” (1937); “The Ameri- 
can Way” (1939); “The Man Who Came to Dinner” 
(1939); and “George Washington Slept Here” (1940). 
Mr. Hart also wrote the book and lyrics of “Lady in the 
Dark” (1941) and “Winged Victory” (1943), and 
staged the Broadway productions of “Junior Miss,” 
“Dear Ruth” and the new “Miss Liberty.” 


Copyright, 1948, as an unpublished work, by Moss Hart 
COPYRIGHT, 1949, BY MOSS HART 
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ily "Magic Time” in Irene Livingston's suite in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
iat j 
er- Licht Up tue Sxy was first presented by Joseph M. Hyman and piRECTED BY Moss Hart I 
rk. Bernard Hart at the Royale Theatre, New York City, on Novem- surrine By Frederic Fox 
the | ber 18, 1948, with the following cast: _ 
nd a f 8 FURS DESIGNED BY Maximilian 
| i 
(IN ORDER OF APPEARANCE) COSTUMES DESIGNED By Kiviette 
ain : ; a 
' MISS LOWELL Jane Middleton 
‘ 
rs | CARLETON FITZGERALD Glenn Anders 
ing | FRANCES BLACK Audrey Christie 
hat OWEN TURNER Philip Ober SCENE 
toll | | 
» STELLA LIVINGSTON Phyllis Povah ‘ 
ou ’ Act One 
ri- PETER SLOAN Barry Nelson rte oe a ae 
“a The living room of Irene Livingston’s Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
wd SIDNEY BLACK Sam Levene suite at Boston, Mass. Time 5:30 P.M. 
0). 
Ke SVEN Si Oakland 
t 
sad {RENE LIVINGSTON Virginia Field Act Two 
65,” —— Bartlett Robinson The same. Time about 11:45 that evening. 
A SHRINER ohn D. Seymour 
' Act Turee 
WILLIAM H. GALLEGHER Donald McClelland 


The same. Time 3:30 A.M. 
A PLAIN-CLOTHES MAN Ronald Alexander 





LIGHT UP THE SKY 


ACT ONE 


Although it is almost five-thirty, Miss IRENE LIVINGSTON’S 
suite in Boston's Ritz-Carlton Hotel is wonderfully serene and 
quiet this December afternoon, and the gentle calm and discreet 
silence give the lie to those novels and stories which always 
portray a famous lady of the stage in a state bordering on 
hysteria as the hour approaches when the curtain rises on a 
first performance and depict her suite as a shambles. Indeed, 
the only sign that would mark this suite as different from any 
other in the hotel is the profusion of flowers and floral offer- 
ings in baskets, all with cards attached, and a parrot in a cage 
in one corner of the room. In an opposite corner, a trimly 
tailored young lady, NAN LOWELL, sits in back of a bridge table 
on which reposes a portable typewriter and a great many sheets 
of paper on which she is quietly at work. Miss LOWELL puzzles 
over what are obviously handwritten scrawls on the yellow 
sheets of paper, pauses for a moment or two to digest the con- 
tents, and then types quickly and expertly on the machine. 
There is an interval of silence as she finishes typing and picks 
up another sheet of yellow paper to decipher—a silence which 
is broken by the parrot which speaks loudly and distinctly 
from the other side of the room. 


PARROT 
Oh, so you’ve got a parrot! 

(miss LOWELL looks toward the cage briefly, but goes 
right on with her work. In a moment, however, the 
parRoT is loudly at it again) 

S.R.O., darling, S.R.O.! No seats till January. Bless you, dar- 

ling! 
(miss LowELL looks up, annoyed, and calls loudly across 
the room: “Sh-sh!” For a moment there is silence. 
Then:) 

Think you're smart, don’t you? Think you’re George Jean 

Nathan! 
(Exasperated, Miss LOWELL slams the papers down on 
the table, and strides across the room to the parrot cage 
over which she promptly puts a cloth cover. Then she 
goes back to the table and resumes her work. There is a 
knock at the door.) 


MISS LOWELL 

Come in. 
(CARLETON FITZGERALD enters the room, or, to be more 
accurate, he pervades it. There is no such thing as merely 
entering a room for CARLETON FITZGERALD. Any action, 
no matter how inconsequential, is filled with drama for 
him. Even his clothes have a certain dramatic value. 
The battered hat and old mackintosh he wears at the 
moment are a fitting costume, should the situation war- 
rant it, for either humble martyrdom or splendid but 
innately modest triumph. He stands leaning against the 
closed door, regarding miss LOwELL for a full theatrical 
pause. Then he sighs heavily, and speaks in a low, 






































hushed voice vibrant with drama.) 





CARLETON 
Irene asleep? 
MISS LOWELL 





No, Mr. Fitzgerald. She’s having a massage. 
(He swings away from the door, and tenderly let, 5i 





fingertips rest on a flower or two on the piano. Theny 





smiles wistfully, sighs once again, and lets his hand jg 
heavily to his side.) 
CARLETON 
I could cry. 
MISS LOWELL 


I beg your pardon? 


CARLETON 


(Softly) 





It’s five-thirty. 
MISS LOWELL 
(Uncertainly) 
Yes—just about. 


; 
: 
CARLETON 
Five-thirty. (He sinks dramatically into a chair, his 
sprawled out in front of him, and stares up at the ceiling 
Six-thirty. Seven-thirty. Eight-thirty. The footlights dim, 
curtain rises. (He sits up and pushes his hat far back on 
head) These next three hours, Miss Lowell. I could cry. J 


MISS LOWELL 
You mean—nerves? 

CARLETON 
(So gently) 

No, no—not nerves. My wife calls it “magic time”—tho 
few magic hours when the play belongs to the author 
(He gestures upstairs to the ceiling) the Director—(He ink 
cates himself) and the actress who brings it alive. (He gestae 
toward the bedroom. Then he sighs) They never come agai 

MISS LOWELL 


Not even when you open in New York? 


CARLETON 
No. Never then. That’s the marketplace—the fishwife haw 
ing her wares. The magic only happens out of town, Ma 
Lowell—those three hours before the curtain rises for the fi 
time. I’m sorry you couldn’t come to the dress rehearsal 
night. 
MISS LOWELL 
Miss Livingston said you wouldn’t allow anybody in ® 
theatre. 
CARLETON 
That’s what I mean. I’m sorry. Belasco taught me nevers 
break a rule—no matter how silly. You’re coming tonight,4 
course? 
MISS LOWELL 
I bought a ticket. I’m going to see what good that does. 


CARLETON 






Sit well back. This is a shattering and beautiful play, 
Lowell. A play of majesty and nobility. I had to move a 





to the last row, last night. I cried when I read it, I cried wit 





I directed it, and last night the cast could hear me sob 
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T mer 


Thad to move back. 


MISS LOWELL 

I'm sitting in the balcony. 

CARLETON 
(Softly) 

The balcony . . . ! (He smiles sadly) 1 saw them all from 
the balcony, Miss Lowell—all the great ones. A little boy in 
St, Louis sat in the balcony every Saturday afternoon, his chin 
ressed hard against the rail, and cried. He didn’t know then, 
that little boy, that one day he would direct Irene Livingston, 
and walk across the Common in Boston on a December after- 
noon and look up and see his name come on in lights over a 
theatre. Look around you in the balcony tonight, Miss Lowell. 
Perhaps another little boy will be sitting there with his chin 
pressed hard against the rail, his heart beating and his blood 
pounding with that first magic. Poor little fellow. Poor little 
tyke. (He crosses to the window, pulls aside the curtain and 
looks out) That sign’s not lit yet, Goddamit. Well, they're not 
going to save current while we're here. (He starts angrily 
toward the telephone, which rings) | think it’s for me. I put 
a call in for my wife and told them I'd be here. Hello? Yes, 
this is he. Put the call through. Hello? Hello, Margaret. Oh, 
just wonderful, darling. Noble and wonderful. I could cry. 
No. Line rehearsal at two and I let them go. I wanted Irene 
fresh for tonight. No, she’s having a massage. (He listens for 
a moment) What? No. No, I haven’t walked across the Com- 
mon yet. It’s freezing amd the damn sign isn’t lit up yet. I was 
just going to call the theatre. Thank you, my darling. Can you 
feel the magic there, too? Of course! Darling, get out the 
scrap books—no, no, mine, not yours—and read those old first 
St. Louis notices. It would please me to know you were doing 
that. That foolish fellow is part of tonight, isn’t he? Oh, 
Margaret, my dear, you’re much too kind. Tremble a little 
for us, darling, and call me here, in Irene’s room, about one. 
Good-bye, darling. (He hangs up and looks at his watch) 
Miss Lowell, would you do me a favor? 


MISS LOWELL 
Certainly, Mr. Fitzgerald. 
CARLETON 

Would you call the theatre? Tell them to light that sign, 
immediately. It's very bad luck, you know. And tell Irene 
I'll stop by. I have a talisman for her to wear tonight. (He 
crosses to the door and turns to her again as he opens it) 
Magic time! Feel it, Miss Lowell? 


MISS LOWELL 
Not exactly. This is all quite new to me, you know. 
CARLETON 
You will, my dear. Suddenly, you'll want to cry. You will 
phone those bastards, won't you? 


MISS LOWELL 

Yes. (He smiles sweetly at her and closes the door behind 
him. Miss LOWELL crosses to the telephone and picks up the 
recewer) Will you get me the Colonial Theatre, please. 
Thanks. (While she waits, she looks idly out the window. 
Suddenly, she clicks the phone) Never mind, operator. It’s all 


nght. (She goes back to the bridge table and picks up a pile 


THEATRE APT TORER 1949 


of yellow sheets wrathfully. There is a knock at the door) 
Come in. 
(PRANCES BLACK comes into the room, her face rosy, her 
arms full of packages, her vitality something fearful.) 
FRANCES 
Hi ya, honey. I thought maybe Sidney was here. I called 
the room and the barber shop, but no dice, so I thought maybe 
he was up here. Where's everybody? Dead or something? 
MISS LOWELL 
Miss Livingston’s having a massage. 


FRANCES 
Boy, I could stand somebody to pound my behind right 


now. I'm beat. 


MISS LOWELL 
Been shopping? 
FRANCES 
You said it, honey. If Sidney can sink three hundred thou- 
sand bucks into a play, I can shop—and when I say shop, 
honey, I ain’t kidding. Get a load of that. (She stretches out 
her hand, one finger bearing a huge topaz ring) I didn’t have 
it when I went out, honey. And I got a little platina fox cape 
to wear to the opening tonight that’s real yummy. Sidney’ll 
drop dead, but so what? He buys Renoirs and Utrillos—I buy 
stuff to hang on myself—not the walls. Say, honey, is Stella 
around? We got a gin game to finish. 
MISS LOWELL 
She went out about an hour ago. 
FRANCES 
You know something, honey? That old bag plays a real 
gutsy game of gin. Yattata, yattata, yattata, all the time—she 
don’t even hold her cards right—and then “bofio”—she slips 
it to you. Gin. If she comes back, tell her I'm just parking this 
junk—maybe we can get in a fast game before dinner. (To the 
parrot) Hi ya, kid! What do you hear from the mob? 
MISS LOWELL 
I'll tell her, Mrs. Black. 
FRANCES 
(Stopping at the door) 
Say, honey, did you see the dress rehearsal last night? 
MISS LOWELL 
I wasn’t allowed in, Mrs. Black. 
FRANCES 
Me, too, honey. Some big deal. A guy puts up three hun- 
dred thousand bucks and his wife ain’t allowed in the theatre. 
It’s gonna melt, or something, if somebody looks at it. 
MISS LOWELL 
I believe it’s an unshakeable rule of Mr. Fitzgerald’s. 


FRANCES 

Oh, honey, is he kidding? Honest, I sit and listen to him 
sometimes with my mouth hanging open, and I look around 
and everyone else is taking it deadpan, and Sidney, who's a 
mugg like me, is drinking it in and lapping it up and giving 
out with that “I-could-cry” routine, so that I think maybe I’m 
nuts. Don’t get me wrong, Miss Lowell, my husband’s a great 
guy—but I don’t want to see him step out of his class. He’s 
running in the long-haired derby tonight, and I don’t want to 
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see him get hurt. Well, honey, they gotta let the common 
people in for a gander tonight, so we'll see. Tell Stella I'll be 
right down. S’long. Say, it'll be a hell of a note if that curtain 
goes up and nobody cries but Mr. Fitzgerald. 
(She goes out. With a sigh, miss LOWELL goes back once 
more to the papers, but not for long. Again there 1s a 
knock at the door. This time, miss LoweLL puts down 
the papers very carefully, folds her arms, and speaks 
almost cooingly.) 
MISS LOWELL 
Come in... . 
(OWEN TURNER comes into the room. A nice-looking 
man in his late forties, quiet, soft-spoken, urbane.) 
OWEN 
Am I too early? 


MISS LOWELL 
Too early? 


OWEN 
Miss Livingston asked me to come in for a good-luck drin’ 


about five-thirty. 


MISS LOWELL 
Oh. She’s having a massage. I’m sure she'll be out in a few 


moments. Please sit down. My name is Nan Lowell. 
OWEN 


How do you do? Mine’s Owen Turner. 
MISS LOWELL 
How do you do? Well, well. I’m afraid I’m an old admirer 
of your plays, Mr. Turner. 
OWEN 
Why, thank you. 
MISS LOWELL 
I’ve even played in two or three of them. 
OWEN 

Did you? I don’t seem to recall— 

MISS LOWELL 
(Laughing) 

No, no. In college. I’m not an actress. I’m that repellent 
literary invention—a ghost writer. (She gestures toward the 
papers and the typewriter) Miss Livingston’s autobiography. 

OWEN 
Oh, yes. I saw it announced for the fall. 
MISS LOWELL 

Spring publication, now—with luck. If her handwriting gets 
no worse and I can keep the more libelous portions out. By 
the way, I haven’t come to you yet, Mr. Turner. 

OWEN 
I doubt if she'll include me, Miss Lowell. 
MISS LOWELL 


You did two plays together, didn't you? 
pial g 


OWEN 
Yes, we did, but the author is always the least colorful 
figure in Irene’s orbit. Is there a title yet? 
(He indicates the papers on the table.) 
MISS LOWELL 
As of ten minutes of six, yes. This is today’s title. We change 
it every day. (She picks up a piece of paper and reads:) “With 
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a Bow to the Moon.” 
OWEN 
A suggestion of Mr. Fitzgerald's? 
MISS LOWELL 
How did you know? 
OWEN 
Scar tissue. He directed those two plays of mine, 
MISS LOWELL 
(Smiling) 
He’s quite an emotional man, isn’t he? 
OWEN 
Indeed. He cries at card tricks. 


MISS LOWELL 


Is a new play of yours opening up here, Mr. Turner? ie 
; § ? Fe 


give my not knowing— I haven't even glanced at a Paper 
last week. : 
OWEN 
No, I have no new play this year. Thank God. 
MISS LOWELL 
Oh? 


(She looks at him questioningly, too polite to ask wh) 


OWEN 
(Smiling at her) 
Are you very new to all this, Miss Lowell? 
(His gesture takes in the room, the flowers, and all the 
they imply.) 
MISS LOWELL 
Very. The literary world is my bailiwick. 
OWEN 
I’m afraid you wouldn’t understand then. It’s almost lik 


trying to explain music to someone who was born deaf. 
MISS LOWELL 


That tough? 


OWEN 
(Laughing) 

I didn’t mean to sound quite so patronizing. There a 
certain refinements in the process of putting on a play the 
gives the author more clean healthy pain than even the critic 
1 assure you. This is my sabbatical. This is my year of watt 
ing the pain of others, and not even thinking of my ow 
past or future. I can’t describe what exquisite pleasure it give 
me, Miss Lowell. After years of standing in back of the theatre 
waiting for friends to come up the aisle and say, “It need 
work, Owen,” now I come up the aisle and say it. It’s a@ 
licious feeling. 

MISS LOWELL 


I gather you expect the worst tonight, Mr. Turner. 


OWEN 

No, not necessarily. Actually, I do wish them well. But? 

N ly. A lly, Id hd ll. Bu 
the worst should happen, I’m right on hand to enjoy it. Ox 
playwrights never die, Miss Lowell—they just go out of tows 
Tell me, were you at the dress rehearsal last night? 
I 4 

MISS LOWELL 


No, sir! Wasn't allowed in. 


OWEN 
Oh, yes, of course. I'd forgotten. That’s when the mag 
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OWEN 
No. What's he like? Quite young, I understand. 
MISS LOWELL 
Yes. And extremely nice. He’s rather shy and not very talk- 
ative but I wouldn’t want to push him around. Can't I fix you 
a drink while you're waiting, Mr. Turner? 





OWEN 

Thank you, no. I wouldn’t spoil Irene’s entrance for any- 
thing. 

(There ts a raucous laugh outside the door. They both 


turn) i 

I shan’t need one for a bit anyway, Miss Lowell. That is un- if 

mistakably Stella. 7 4 F 

r? (And srewta it is. She slams the door behind her and ; 


plunges headlong toward Miss LOWELL.) 





STELLA 
Tell them a joke and give ’em a good laugh and they like 


it better. I haven’t tipped a bell boy in twenty years, Miss i 
SIDNEY: You want strawberries for breakfast with extra Lowell. ¥ 
heavy cream? You've got ‘em. I'll dip ‘em in sugar and pop i 
them in your mouth one by one. (She deposits a large sheaf of telegrams and a copy of 
t why Audrey Christie, Bartlett Robinson, Sam Levene, Variety on the table and starts to remove her coat. STELLA 
Vi . . . . é 1 
irginia Field, Glenn Anders, Phyllis Povah is almost a perfect specimen of that redoubtable old 
time begins for Mr. Fitzgerald, isn’t it? pirate and saboteur, the mother of the star. The veteran 
MISS LOWELL of a thousand fights and feuds from which she has in- 
all thy Yes. I believe it goes on until 8:30 tonight—rather like a variably emerged unscarred, her age is as uncertain as 
Jewish holiday. the color of her hair and as carefully guarded a secret. 
owan She is quite a handsome old hoodlum, and very well 
\ll but the fasting. He eats like a horse, you know, no turned out, since most of 1rENt's furs and hats ultimately f 
Ali vu pis if s° als « 9 9 a? ’ y 
matter what happens. By the way, is Miss Livingston’s mother find a safe haven on stevia, and she has retained, un- 
oat Hd un here with her? daunted through the years, the spirit and ethics of a 
Uke Up Cre Wil C See, 3 / : 
Dead End Kid. She becomes aware that Miss LOWELL 1s 
MISS LOWELL ae ‘ 
a is looking past her and turns. For a moment she peers 
Stella? Yes, indeed. > Ah 
nearsightedly across the room. Then:) 
OWEN - ae pa 
, : - , Owen? Is that Owen Turner? 
Good. A breath of foul air in the middle of magic time. 
Who else is here, Miss Lowell? I'd enjoy knowing the full OWEN 
re cast, if you don’t mind. As ever was, Stella. How are you? 
av the MISS LOWELL STELLA 
criti Well, Sidney Black, of course, and his wife Frances. Miss Why, Owen Turner! I was thinking about you just fifteen 
watch Livingston’s husband arrives in time for dinner, and Mr. Fitz- minutes ago! Don’t tell me I’m not physic! Not fifteen minutes 
- gerald, of course. That’s the cast—complete. ago I walked into the Ladies’ Room downstairs and your 
: on name was on the tip of my tongue. What do you make of 
e OWEN hat? ’ ‘ . 
theatre No. it ien’t. that: 
nee MISS LOWELL OWEN 
sad Isn’t The connection escapes me for the moment, Stella. 
OWEN STELLA 
No. As usual, at magic time, someone is always left out, My slip was showing and I went into the Ladies’ Room 
id I hardly think it’s pure accident that it’s always the same to fix it and while the matron was sewing the strap, I said to 
one. myself, “My God, I wish Irene were opening in a show by 
But f MISS LOWELL Owen Turner tonight.” (She turns to miss LoweLL) Did you 
it. Ol Who, for goodness’ sake? Who have I left out? know he wrote two wonderful plays for Irene, dear? 
; LOWS F OWEN 
i‘ MISS LOWELL 
(Smiling) , 
<u , ‘ , ot Yes, I did. 
Just the author of this play, Miss Lowell. Quite a natural 
mission under the circumstances, I assure you. STELLA 
MISS LOWELI Haven't got a new one up your sleeve for her, have you, 
mage Good God! Magic time isn’t catching, is it, Mr. Turner? Owen? 
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OWEN 
No, Stella. 
(He shakes his head.) 
STELLA 
She’s going to need one, dear. By eleven o'clock tonight, if 
you ask me. And I'll tell you something else— (She stops 
dead and looks at the parrot cage) Who put the cover over 
Orson? 
MISS LOWELL 
I’m afraid I did, Mrs. Livingston. I was trying to work. 
STELLA 
Well, that settles it! Once before somebody put the cover 
over Orson on the day of an opening and we closed out of 
town in a week. 


MISS LOWELL 
I’m very sorry, Mrs. Livingston. Nobody warned me. 
STELLA 
Oh, it doesn’t matter. Nothing can hurt this one. Just the 
curtain going up is enough. 
OWEN 
Now, now, Stella. You always say that. You're always Cas- 
sandra the day of the opening. Besides, you haven't even seen 
it yet—which somewhat weakens your point. 


STELLA 

Like hell I haven't seen it! I saw it till half-past twelve last 
night—then I came home and cut down my Christmas list and 
Irene’s contribution to the Actors’ Fund. 


OWEN 
Well, well! Mr. Fitzgerald let you in? What farm of black- 
mail did you use, Stella? I’m interested. 


STELLA 
Listen, I wouldn’t ask Carleton to let me into a paper bag. 
I got in myself and I saw and heard the whole thing, includ- 
ing that sonofabitch sobbing. Now don’t you breathe one word 
of this. (She looks toward the bedroom door and lowers her 
voice) 1 got up at seven o'clock in the morning yesterday and 
left a note for Irene, saying I was going to Brookline for the 
day—to visit an old friend. Instead I went to the theatre and 
went in with the cleaning woman. I gave one of them five 
dollars to give me her clothes—and I stayed up in the balcony 
with a mop and pail and a rag around my hair. Saw the whole 
dress rehearsal. I damn near starved. 
OWEN 
You were hardly in the mood to enjoy the play, Stella. 
STELLA 
I wasn’t, ch? Well, take a friend's advice and see this show 
on an empty stomach tonight, Owen. You know what it’s 
about, don’t you? 
OWEN 
No, I don’t. And please don’t tell me. Does Irene know 
you've seen it? 
STELLA 
I should say not. Nobody does. Why, Owen, I wasn’t even 
allowed to read it. Nobody was. You never saw such carry- 
ings-on! Why, once I went to the theatre to pick up Irene at 
rehearsal, and I damn near crossed myself. Everyone tiptoeing 
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around, speaking in whispers—it was like going into a Cathe. 
dral. Irene takes my hand and says: “It may be, Mother, thy 
after this beautiful play, I shall never act again.” And even. 
one kind of lowered their heads as if they were praying. We 
it may be that I’m crazy, but it may also be that this is ty 


biggest bunch of crap ever put on any stage. How abou, 
drink? : 











OWEN 
No, thanks, Stella. 
STELLA 
I’m never going to see this play sober again, that’s one thi 


I'm sure of. (She starts across to the bar. There is a knock @ | 
the door) Come in. ' 
(PETER SLOAN comes into the room. He is in his middk | 
thirties, with the body and face of a good-humore 
longshoreman, and the brooding deep-set eyes of a poet 
His manner is diffident and shy, and he stands for, 
moment in the doorway, smiling at sTELLA and wy 
LOWELL.) 


PETER 


Irene asked me to come up for a good-luck drink. 


STELLA 

Sure. Come on in. She'll be right out. I was just having; | 
good-luck drink myself and telling Mr. Turner how wonder 
ful everyone says your play is. That is, those who have seen it | 
—like the actors and Mr. Fitzgerald. This is the young man | 
that did it, Owen. This is Owen Turner. 


OWEN 
How do you do? 
PETER 
Hello. Peter Sloan is the name. 
STELLA 
Oh, excuse me. You know me and names. Well, I’m sur 
they'll all know your name tomorrow, Mr. Sloan. Never heard | 
such wonderful things about a play. Seems a pity to open it— 
everyone’s enjoyed rehearsals so. Well, I’m going to take my | 
good-luck drink inside and get dressed, if you don’t mind. | | 
can wish just as hard in there—harder! 
(She smiles brightly at them all and goes into her room, . 
directly opposite from irent’s. There 1s a little silence 
after she goes. PETER sits down in a chair, but says noth 


ing. After a moment, Miss LOWELL smiles at TURNER and 
makes a gesture as if to say: “See? I told you he dida' 
talk much.” Finally:) 


OWEN 


Is this your first play, Mr. Sloan? 
PETER 
Yes. 
OWEN 
Well, that’s quite an occasion. 


ee . 


PETER 
Thanks. 


(Silence again. Then:) 


OWEN 

The play ss opening tonight? You're sure of it? 
PETER 

What? Oh, yes. Yes, of course. Why? 
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OWEN 
As an old practitioner myself, you seem to me extraordi- 
narily calm. 
PETER 
(Smiling) 
Oh. No . . . I've got an upset stomach. And I’ve been sick 


as a dog for two days. 


MISS LOWELL 

I thought I hadn't seen you around. What are you doing 

for it? 
PETER 

Acting surprised, mostly. (He laughs ruefully) When I was 
driving a truck my stomach was fine. You figure it out. I used 
to drive the night run between Omaha and Chicago and eat 
in every two-bit hash joint on the route and my stomach was 
fine. Now I’m glad if farina stays down. 


OWEN 
Good. Always glad to welcome a new member of the Dra- 
matists’ Guild. But that’s an interesting leap, Mr. Sloan— 
from the truck to the typewriter. How did you manage it? 
PETER 
I dunno. Only way I could afford to write. It’s a two-day 
drive to Chicago and then you get two days off. I slept one 
whole day, and then I had all the next day free to work. 


OWEN 
That's certainly getting into our union the hard way. 


PETER 
(Laughing) 

Well, it’s not as tough as it sounds. I wound up soda jerking 
and dish washing before I finished the damn play. Trucking 
Was Casy. 

OWEN 

Well, I shall certainly avoid all those Sunday stories about 
you after the play opens, Mr. Sloan. You’re much too colorful 
a figure. But I’m more eager now than ever to see that play 


tonight. 


PETER 

Thanks. As far as I’m concerned, it’s all velvet right now. 
I never expected to see this play in front of an audience any- 
way. Not in a million years. 


OWEN 

Why not? 

PETER 
(Shrugging his shoulders) 

I wrote it to get a lot of things off my chest—kind of a 
personal crusade. I never thought anyone would do it, and 
I didn’t give a damn. I wanted it on paper. The big kick for 
me, no matter what happens tonight, is the humanity of these 
people. 


MISS LOWELL 
What people? 
PETER 
All of them. Miss Livingston, Sidney Black, Fitzgerald—all 
of ‘em. I've been banging around since I was a kid of twelve 
and it’s nice, once in a while, to meet up with a bunch of 


} ‘ a 
people doing something with their hearts instead of their heads 





or their pocket books. It’s a damn nice thing to see. 
OWEN 
Indeed—though I’m not quite sure I understand what you 


mean. 
PETER 


I mean—here they are—all of *em—working like horses, 
pouring out money, staking their reputations, pushing aside 
all thoughts of personal gain and self interest—why? For 
what? They like this play of mine—but that’s not the whole 
answer. Irene’s playing an old woman of seventy and doesn’t 
speak a line for the whole first act. Fitzgerald postponed his 
wife’s play and paid off the cast to get this on right away. 
Sidney Black planked down three hundred thousand dollars. 
That’s more than just liking or believing in a play, for my 
money, Mr. Turner. It’s deeper than that. These people are 
good in heart. ... They have the wonderful courage of 
dreamers and fools. And there’s not too much of that around. 
(He stops, startled) My God, an upset stomach makes you 


talk a lot! 
OWEN 


Not for a minute, Mr. Sloan, not for a minute. And how I 
shall contain myself until 8:30 tonight, I don’t know! 


(There is a knock at the door, but this time the door is 
opened without waiting for an invitation to come in. 
SIDNEY BLACK stands in the doorway. He is a short man 
in @ dark-blue suit with a dark-blue tie and hat, but 
this dark-blue facade, from which he never varies, con- 
ceals a blazing dynamo of lightning-blue sparks be- 
neath. He comes quickly into the room, waving a “hello” 


to PETER and MISS LOWELL.) 


SIDNEY 
Weather clear, track fast, the flag is up. Where is our lovely 
lady? I found this Georgian silver baptismal cup I would like 
to place in her hands. Where is she, Miss Lowell? 
MISS LOWELL 
She’s having a massage, Mr. Black. 


SIDNEY 

Good. The heavy honey dew of slumber before an opening. 
Peter, my dear boy, this is your night! (He stops, seeing OWEN) 
Owen! Nobody told me you were in Boston. Well! This 
begins to look like what Frances calls a very stylish affair. 
Glad to see you. (He inclines his head toward peter as they 
shake hands) Did | interrupt you two fellows who make with 
the words? Go right ahead. Me, I’m just a crepe-paper moon 
over the Taj Mahal, waiting for Scheherazade to start the 
entertainment. I always listen when Toscanini gives the down- 
beat. Go right ahead. 


OWEN 
I think you came in on Deems Taylor, Sidney—we’re all 
finished. But Mr. Sloan has me practically panting for the 
curtain to go up tonight. 
SIDNEY 
You mean our tattered Tolstoy has been talking, Owen? 
Why, that’s like picking diamonds out of the herring at 
Lindy’s. What did I miss, Peter? 


PETER 
Nothing. 
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PETER: These people are good in heart . . . They have the 
wonderful courage of dreamers and fools. 
Philip Ober, Barry Nelson, Jane Middleton 


SIDNEY 

You see? I’m lucky to get a two-syllable word. Here’s a 
fellow who takes a yellow sheet of paper, Owen, and makes 
it sing like a first folio—you try and talk to him and he makes 
the doorman downstairs sound like Bernard Shaw drinking 
vodka instead of vegetable juice. Now Mr. Turner talks like 
a playwright, Peter. You put a nickel in the slot and out comes 
playwright talk. This I understand. This is my type play- 


wright. 
OWEN 
(Laughing) 
That's not what the audience cares about, Sidney. 
SIDNEY 


I'm only kidding. This is our big private joke. When I went 
to meet Peter for the first time after I read the play, I said 
to Frances: “How do you say hello to the Salzburg Festival? 
How do you shake hands with Tchaikowsky’s Fifth?” Then 
I meet our tongue-tied friend and I realize I'm talking to 
Coolidge with a head cold. I finally had to turn to Irene and 
say: “You're sure this is the fellow who wrote it?” Remember, 


Peter? 
PETER 


Yes. 
SIDNEY 

See, Owen? We're right back to the one-syllable words. 
OWEN 

Irene sent you the play? 
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SIDNEY 

She didn’t send it to me—she brought it to me—like Jog 
of Arc bringing the King the crown and a hot corned bee! 
sandwich. And both bad bets. Owen, I’m a guy who pany 
very slowly from a buck. 


OWEN 
I've heard tell. 
SIDNEY 

When I let go that eagle not only screams—it goes back tp 
the mint with a double rupture. What's more, I’m all set ong 
again to invade most of the forty-eight States with my Jp 
Show. This is a razzamatazz I know from, Owen. A swee 
and sure annuity—it’s like taking a bath at Fort Knox. I knog 
when I put Frances on her skates and let the fans see he 
spangled panties swinging low against the ice while thy 
orchestra plays “I Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now,” Ip 
good for at least a Cézanne and maybe a Matisse and wep 
not going to eat rye bread in the country this summer, either 
What do I need with the theatre—a cockamamie busineg 
where you get one roll of the dice from seven middle-aged me 
on the aisle who hated Mickey Mouse when they were kik 
I need them like a hole in the head. So what happens? I read 
the play, I write out a check for three hundred thousand dob 
lars, and Frances keeps her can warm this winter. That's wha | 
Silent Sam here does to a smart money boy—just by putting 
wonderful words together on a piece of paper. And to give it 
the real, corny, Technicolor schmaltz, me, the sucker, I'm 
happy. I don’t regret one dollar of it. You happy, too, Peter? 
Like what we've done with your baby? 


PETER 









































ee 


Yes. Very. 


SIDNEY 
He must be. Two words. Well, in a little while we'll take 
the curtain up, Peter, and give Mr. Turner and Miss Lowel 
a look, eh? We're sticking a Roman candle into the tired fac 
of show business tonight, Owen, and the sparks that fly ar 
going to light up the theatre like an old-fashioned Fourth 
July. Me, I’m only the guy who paid for the ink on the Decle 


ration of Independence—I just lurk in the light of the rockets 


red glare—but I’m proud to have standing room. Signed, 
Sidney Black. Say, it’s a quarter of six! Shouldn’t somebody 
wake up Irene? At a quarter t 
(MISS LOWELL starts to rise, but as she does so, the dow 
of IRENE'S room opens, and a masseur, 


black bag 


S 


carrying 
and a massage table, comes out.) 
SVEN 
Good evening. 
(He crosses the room urthout a word and goes out, @ 
the others rise, awaiting IRENE’s entrance.) 
(In @ moment iRENE appears, a whirl of chiffon néglgt 
—exuding that ineffable essence of a great star of tht 
stage. For an instant she stands poised in the doorwa) 
blinking her eyes as if to get the sleep out of them—then 


suddenly she covers her face with her hands and begus 
to sob.) 


SIDNEY 


Irene! 
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MISS LOWELL 
Help her to a chair, I'll get some brandy. 
IRENE 
(Through her sobs) 


Forgive me, please! I’m so sorry! Forgive me! 


SIDNEY 

Irene! What is it? What's the matter? 
PETER 

What's happened ? 
IRENE 


I'm os SOrTV so very SOrry. 
(She leans heavily against the doorway, as though she 
might faint. PETER and siDNEY hurry to her side, while 
Miss LOWELL rushes to get the brandy. They help her 
tenderly toward the chair, still sobbing, and as she passes 
owEN, she removes her hands from her tear-stained face 
long enough to toss him a choked:) 
Owen, darling! 

(They kneel on each side of her, miss LOWELL standing 
ready with the glass of liquor.) 


SIDNEY 
What is it, Irene—what’s the matter? 
PETER 
Shall we get a doctor? 
MISS LOWELL 


Try and drink this, Miss Livingston—it may help! 


IRENE 
No, no—please—I—I’m such a fool! It’s so stupid to do 
I can’t help it—I can’t . . . Forgive me, Sidney. Peter! 
SIDNEY 
But what és it, Irene? Are you sick? Are we going to open 
tonight? What is it? 
IRENE 
Oh, darling, darling! I’m so sorry to do this! 
PETER 
Maybe we can help, if you'll only tell us, Irene. 
IRENE 
Peter, darling! I've upset you— I’ve upset you all! 
SIDNEY 
To hell with upsetting us! It’s you we're worried about! For 
God’s sake, what is it? 
IRENE 
Oh, Sidney, don’t—don’t make me think of it! It’s all so 


(She covers her face with her hands again.) 


SIDNEY 
What'll we do? (A quick look at his watch) We better do 


methine 


g 
OWEN 

Sidney, I think if you would all just move upstage— I mean, 

t you would all just clear away for a moment, and let Irene— 


th ] 


hat is, if you would just let her be quite quiet for a moment 
or two, I'm sure she'll be able to tell you. 
(They move away from the chair and stand waiting 
anxiously behind her. In a moment, the sobbing stops 


and she wipes her eyes and blows her nose. Then, with 


@ great shiver of the shoulders as if finally regaining 


complete control, she speaks.) 
IRENE 
Peter—Sidney—give me your hand—each of you. Promise 
me you'll forgive me for upsetting you like this? 
SIDNEY 
You're forgiven right now! It’s you we're worried about. 
Now are you all right for tonight? 
IRENE 
Oh, darling, of course! Do you think anything short of 
death itself could stop me from going on in Peter's beautiful 
play? And, Owen darling, come and kiss me! How good of 
you to be here and how wonderful it is to see you! Give me a 
kiss, darling! I deserve a kiss. I’m saying such lovely things 
about you in my book! 
(owEN kisses her.) 


SIDNEY 
Wait a minute. I thought you were going to tell us what 
was the matter, Irene? 
IRENE 
Matter? Oh, darling—it’s gone! Completely gone! Isn't 
that wonderful! Now I can tell you! It was a nightmare—the 
most wretched, horrible nightmare! I must have dozed off to 
sleep during the massage, and do you know what I dreamt? 
Well, it won’t make any sense to you at all, unless . . . Shall 
we tell him? Oh, of course! Darling, I don’t speak a line for 
the entire first act—not a syllable! That's one of our surprises! 


5 
? 


Isn’t it staggering! 
OWEN 
(Quietly) 
It’s historical! 
IRENE 
Bless you, darling. Well, my dears, suddenly I was dream- 
ing that I was on the stage and the curtain was going up. 
Everything was exactly as it is—absolutely real. And then I 
began to speak. I took the lines from all the other actors and 
nobody spoke but me. I couldn’t stop. It was horrible. 
OWEN 
What a really great man Freud was. 
IRENE 
What was that, dear? 
OWEN 


Just muttering. Was that the end of it? 


IRENE 
Oh, no, darling. It went on and on as those awful night- 
mares do. And Peter stood there weeping because I had ruined 


his beautiful play. And I was weeping, too, but I couldn’t stop. 


SIDNEY 
Where was I? For three hundred thousand dollars I should 


at least be in there some place. 


IRENE 


Sidney, darling, you were. You were, indeed. You were chas- 


ing me with a pair of ice skates. And your drinks! Your good- 


lrinks! Whatever am I thinking of! Bless you, darlings, 


luck « 
for waiting! (She goes to the bar) Owen, dear, I want to hear 
what you've been up to, and what you're writing, and how 


} 


long you'll be here. We're all finished now with me and my 
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silly dreams. Come ahead, darling, it will take our minds oft 
the opening. 
OWEN 

I’m still mulling over the fact that you don’t speak a line 

for the first act. What do you do, my dear—bark? 
IRENE 
(Laughing) 

Bless you, darling—you see, Peter, he doesn’t believe it! He 
doesn’t believe a thing like this is possible! Do you, Owen? 
Of course you don’t! Why should you? Oh, I've been a bad 
girl at times, Peter—selfish and hoggish and difficult—Miss 
Lowell can tell you, too— I haven’t spared myself in the book, 
have 1? But this is a new Irene, Owen. Sidney, have I been 


good? Sidney, tell him! 


SIDNEY 
Like a reformed whore at a Strawberry Festival. 
IRENE 
Oh, bless you, bless you, darling! You see, Owen? And it’s 
Peter! Peter and his beautiful play. Here are the drinks. We 


mustn’t toast until everyone gets here—it’s bad luck, you know. 
Oh, my dears, how lovely this is—to be sitting here two hours 
before the opening—without frayed nerves—just humble and 
grateful for the privilege of going into my dressing room 
tonight. Sidney, dear, you're still looking upset! It was a 
dream, dear—a silly little nightmare. Don’t worry, darling. 
Please! 


SIDNEY 
I'm not worried. I was having a dream about your dream. 
How I watched you take the lines from all the other actors, 
then I climbed over the footlights and hit you over the head 
with a Coca-Cola bottle. 
IRENE 
(Laughing) 
My dear, I believe he'd do it! He'd kill anybody who hurt 
this beautiful play. 
SIDNEY 


I would. 


IRENE 
So would I. Peter, you've done something to all of us with 
your play. I think we should toast Peter while we're waiting. 
Come, it’s not bad luck if you don’t toast the play. A toast for 
Peter! 


SIDNEY 
To Peter. 
(But as they lift their glasses, the outside door is thrown 
open by FRANCES.) 


FRANCES 
Hello, kids. Give a look at the war paint! (She stands 
in the doorway, waiting to be admired, and if you like dia- 
monds and platina fox, she is certainly worthy of admiration, 
for she is literally covered with both) They're gonna know 
there's an opening up here tonight—and it ain’t a grocery store 
either. Well, how are you, Owen! Who dug you up? 


IRENE 


Darling, you look divine! You're positively blinding! 


6S 

































SIDNEY 
Baby, it’s an opening—not a coronation! You don’t have» | 
put everything on. 
FRANCES 
Everything? I got enough left over for a complete cha 
during intermission. You losing your memory or something? 
Fix me a drink, snoogie. I want to toast Shakespeare, too, Yoo 


a load of th 


topaz! In case you ever want to choke a horse, | can heb 


nervous tonight, Shakesy? Say, Daddy, get 
you. 
SIDNEY 

My wife moves into a store like the Soviets into Occupied 
territory. She dismantles it and sends it home bit by bit, By 
you're wonderful, cookie. You wear anything you want 
You wouldn't believe, would you, that this same dame 
down on her knees and scrubs floors? Cooks like Escoffier @ 
wheels and always looks like barrel full of stardust. 


FRANCES 
Now, doll, don’t get oogalie-boogalie in front of people! I's 
gonna blush! 





(siwney laughs and kisses her.) 

IRENE 
Why, Mother! (srexta has appeared in the doorway of ie} 
bedroom, dressed for the opening, too, and while she lacks t| 


blinding glitter of FRANCES, she is no mean figure in her om 


a 


way) My dear, do you think anyone will look at poor little m] 


on the stage at all? 


STELLA 


With a little luck—no! 


FRANCES 

Well, get a load of Stella, will you? Honey, we're gonm 
£ g 

walk down the aisle together and really give em their lump 


Come on, Peachy, we ime to finish. She’s beating m 


brains out. 


game now/ 


STELLA 


Just playing off the | same, dear— I've got her oni 


schnide. 


You know, if ever t Bomb falls, I can just hear Fran 
saving: “Here it comes, kid n 


(There is a knock at the door.) 


IRENE 
Mother, really, you're not going to play that dreadful | 


Come in. (CARLETON appe in the doorway) Bless ya 


darling you're just in time! Now we can have our toast. 


CARLETON 
(Emotionally) 
Irene—before you propose our toast, I have a little present § 
tion I should like to make. It belongs more properly to a 
moment just before they call: “Places, please!” but perhaps y# 
should have it now. 
IRENE 


Oh, my darling! 
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CARLETON 

Yes, I think you should have it now. (Slowly, he comes 
right to her, and, putting his hand in his pocket, he brings 
forth a tissue paper package, carefully wrapped, which he holds 
aloft) Inside this paper, Irene, are some little glass beads—a 
little peasant necklace—but these tiny bits of glass glow with 
the light of immortality, for this great lady wore them, too, 
on the night of an opening. I give them to you now—another 
great lady of the theatre. I give you the necklace of Eleonora 
Duse. 

IRENE 
Oh, Carleton, no! No! Not Duse! 
CARLETON 
Yes. Irene. Duse’s necklace! 
IRENE 

Oh, darling, it’s too much! Duse! She wore them. She 
touched them! Oh, Carleton, my cup runneth over! I can’t 
open it, darling. My hands are trembling! 

(He opens the package for her and reverently places 
the necklace over her head.) 


CARLETON 

Some day, my dear, on some far-off opening night, perhaps 
another great lady will wear this talisman, and it may be that 
they will call it not Duse’s, but Irene Livingston’s necklace. 


IRENE 
Oh, Carleton, darling, bless you, bless you. I’m going to cry. 
CARLETON 
So am I, my dear, so am I! 
(They embrace, both weeping.) 
IRENE 
Mother, look! The necklace Duse wore on an opening night! 
STELLA 
(Looking up) 
How long did the show run, dear? 
IRENE 


Aren’t they dreadful—not an ounce of sentiment! Carleton, 
darling—a toast! You do it so beautifully! Come, darling. 


A toast! 
CARLETON 


(So modest) 

No, no, my dear! I must not be the first. I merely pluck 
the strings of the harp—you and Peter make the music. You 
propose the toast, Irene—we'll all follow. 

IRENE 

Well, first—I want to make a special toast to Owen! Owen— 
won't you say a few words? We are old co-workers, Owen and 
I. We've toasted together before. Darling, won’t you give us 
your blessing? 

OWEN 

Gladly, Irene. Though my personal blessing seems singu- 

larly unnecessary. Not since the Atlantic Charter was drawn 


up- have I felt such unselfish purpose and resolve. Success to 
you all, 


IRENE 
Bless you, darling. 

SIDNEY 
Spoken like a playwright! 


IRENE 
My dear friends, my toast is to Peter. I don’t think you can 
ever know, Peter dear, how very much your play has meant 
to all of us. It has given us a chance to recapture that wonder- 
ful feeling that the theatre is more than just make-believe— 
it has given us a chance to say what is in all of our hearts. 
I am forever grateful, darling, and I toast your triumph. 
SIDNEY 
Peter, my close-mouthed friend—you’re trapped, about six 
words are indicated. 
IRENE 
Yes, yes, Peter! A toast from Peter! Come, darling—author, 
author! 
CARLETON 
Author, author! 
PETER 
(Miserably) 
Couldn’t I write you all a letter? 


IRENE 
No, no, darling—you mustn't break the chain—it’s bad luck. 


SIDNEY 
Try a few words, Peter. It’s like olives. They taste better 
after the first one. Come on, Peter. 
IRENE 
Shh! Peter’s going to speak! 
PETER 
(A deep breath, and then he plunges) 

I used to think that actors were just people who liked to put 
make-up on their faces every night. That producers, directors, 
and all the rest were part of the whole absurd foolishness and 
vanity. | was wrong. If there’s a debt owed, it’s my debt to 
you—to all of you—for showing me a new world—a new 
frontier—the real democracy of the theatre. Thank you for 


that. 
IRENE 


Bravo, Peter, bravo! That was beautiful. 


PETER 
Would you drink a toast with me to my girl? 


IRENE 


Of course. 
PETER 


She’s not here tonight, but she’s as much a part of this play 
as I am. She’s suffered through every line of the play with me 
for two solid years. 1 don’t think I'd have ever finished it with- 
out hér. She’s waited a long time for this and I know she’s 
looking at the clock right now. So—to Helen! 

SIDNEY, IRENE 

To Helen! 

CARLETON 

I could cry. 

(There 1s a knock at the door.) 
IRENE 

Oh, damn! Come in! 

(TYLER RAYBURN, Cartying his bags, stands smiling in the 
doorway.) 
TYLER 


Hello, everybody! All ready to open? 















































IRENE 


Oh, Tyler dear, you do always manage to break into things. 


You all know Tyler Rayburn, don’t you—my husband? Dar- 


ling, put your bags down, and fix yourselt 


a drink. Hurry, 
darling—we're toasting the play, and it’s very bad luck to 
break the chain. 

SIDNE} 
guy who loves the Chase National Bank like a 


SS 


Irene, can a 
brother say a few words? 


IRENE 


} 


Darling none ol this would have been x ssible W thout vou. 


We owe this very moment to your generosity 


heart, Sidney. Bless you, darling, 


1 


always for that. Of cours¢ 
you must speak. 
SIDNEY 

Irene—I don’t know from words like generosity and great 
heart. With me generosity is something my relatives expect 
every Saturday night, and Great Heart is the name of a very 
good dog food. When a guy coughs up three hundred thou- 
sand dollars for a show, he doesn’t deserve any thanks—he 


should run, not walk, to the nearest psychiatrist. So unless 
‘ 


I'm nutty as a fruit cake, why did I do it? I'll tell you. Because 
} I read the play I fore —— ~~ 
when 1 read the play orgot about money, and being a smart 


operator, and all the cute tricks I know, I only knew I had 


to sce this play get on a stage, to be part of getting it on, 
and for the first time in my life, Mammy’s little baby loves 
canceled checks Prosit! 

IRENE 


and kind 


Oh, Sidney dear, that was just lovely. Touching 
srt >! j } 
and warm. Biess you, darling. 
TYLER 


7 ] 
Very nice, very well said. 


IRENE 
| 1 | 
I do think a toast before an opening makes everything so 


much better. Takes away nerves and jitters and that dreadful 


feeling in the pit of the stomach. Don’t we all feel better now, 
hr > (There : A a eo a we 
umm? (There is a loud, intensely annoyed clearing of the 
throat from CARLETON) Oh, my God, how could I? Carlet 
toast! Only the most important toast, that’s all I forgot. Only 


the one we're all waiting for. 


g 
CARLETON 
( With icy sweetness) 

No, no. It’s not important. Everything's been said quite 
adequately. I'm = te we all feel warm and cozy without me. 
IRENE 
Darling, do you think I would open tonight without your 
toast? Oh, please, my dear, do forgive me! It was Tyler burst- 
ing in in the middle of everything that made me . . . Really, 
Tyler, I do think that with all the trains running out of Grand 
Central Station you might find one that doesn’t dump you 


~ 


into the Ritz at a perfectly ridiculous moment. Oh, darling, 


please. I shall be so upset! Sidney, make him. 


SIDNEY 
; a" ; 
Come on, Carleton—it’s even better this way. Yours is the 
bell on the wedding cake—the angel on top of the Christmas 
< ‘ : 


tree. Come on! Glasses high, everybody! 


‘0 


nd your great 







IRENE 
Carleton’s toast, always the best toast, my darlings, Cark. 
ton’s toast! 
(There is a little moment of silence as CARLETON wax; 
for all eyes to turn his way. Then:) 
CARLETON 
Mine is not a toast—not a toast to ourselves. It is, instead 
a grateful bow to a little old lady—a little old lady unknow, 
to me—unknown to any of us—but who will be forever e 
shrined in my memory. Last night, during the dress rehearss 
there came a moment w 


My eves, 


I rose from my seat and walked up the aisle to the back of the 


n I could no longer look at the stag. 

ge. 
I am not ashamed to admit, were dim with tea, 
theatre, and, as | did so, | Wa shadowy gure in the balcony 
I was about to stop tl 


out, when I looked again, and discovered it was a scrubwomy 


irsal and have the intruder pu 


—a scrubwoman who had stayed behind after the others hy 


9 her own work not finished, and then the play had 
started, and she had been ght up in I watched her—dy 
did not see me—her eyes were glued to the stage. There gy 
sto 1, 1 sn peless, dirty { i rri n, her face ravaged } 
time, her greasy h tringing out from the rag tied aroup 
her | 1. My « I vere too cl led to see her fac 
cle but sudd l v that this withered crone, th 
hapless bag of bones, h vered beauty. For in her trem 
bling hands she | nd she was tearing it to 


(As the others raise their glasses—the curtain fall; 


ACT TWO 
TIME: About 11:45 that evening. 

scENE: The same. Only one lamp ts lit, and the stage is quit 
for a few moments. Then the door opens, and sTE.ta and 
FRANCES are outlined in the light from the corridor. sTeUA 
snaps on the light and closes the door behind her. Francs 

4 

’ 


tosses off her platina fox cape and sinks into a sofa. Without 


fs > ro 7 , 4 s* a be @ 
goes directly to the bar and mixes two daring 


a word, STELLA 
1” ] esi} low? the ner , 7 bLaad - . 
Qnd, Sitiit SUent, sne ¢ mCs wer and hands one to FRANCES 
7" 2 f J f . . 7 - > aren L 4 ‘al 
Then she too sinks into a sofa, and in absolute silence they 


their drinks. Suddenly the parrot speaks. 


S.R.O., darling, S.R.O. Bless you, darling! No seats ‘tl 
January! 
STELLA 
(Looking across the room) 
You should live so long. (She raises her glass) Cheer up, 


Frances. It’s only money. Sidney’s lucky—you’'ve still got yout 


ice-skates. (She takes another sip) Maybe that’s where this | 


play belongs—on ice. 


FRANCES 


It would still stink. There ain’t enough ice in the world te 


1 


what we saw tonight, Stella, believe me! (She bangs her gla 


down on the table and paces for a moment or two) 
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One hundred and fifty thousand bucks! 


, 


Do you realize 
times I have to fan my tail around an ice-rink for 


| EF dnnuol = 
that kind of dough, Stella 
STELLA 


indred thousand, dear. 


It cost three h 
FRANCES 


I know nn well it did. Half of it’s my dough. 
STELLA 
| o! I didn’t know that. 
FRANCES 
Meet Mrs. Shmoe. 
STELLA 


It's true 


know! What made you do it, Frances? 


you for a smart girl. You didn’t read it, did 


you 
FRANCES 
Who reads? No—it wasn’t that, Stella. 
STELLA 
tt Sidney c¢ nly didn ed your money, did 
FRANCES 
No. It 1 I begged him. I did it all by myself. Little 
ELLA 
’ 7 
WW’) ( | 
FRANCES 
\\ H 1 driv I C vy tor y ' t < why! 
he does turns out all rig! And I’m always 
tw ntique silver. He'd disappear in the 
the next morning a truck up and 
Soup tureens you could take a bath in, and meat 
S must have used to serve a wh v. Georgian 
DiM I know. Ci Thou 
1 my off. Said |} being 
‘ ] Vs it WV is i n the 
er a while | quit | 1g guring 
| lat driv [ } uch s better 
| don’t | v abou ound in a 
ens In VO ve i 1s rth 
what he paid t. That's num 
i 
LLA 
to with 
FRANCES 
N Old M s he starts gy home with 
Old Masters Old |} s! We got 
m. Scare the hell out of you. I wake up in 
vy al rd with 1 es tight shut. 
pays make s I I [ uts! 
I ID | I told nil vas the 
they t you by tl known 
H for Chr ¢ nd 
[wo months lat | him 
4 } | ‘ r pl t l ( two 
f g fruit rind, ie like 
D I mean, Stell 
ELLA 
| 


FRANCES: / can tell my friends | dropped a hundred and 
fifty thousand bucks in an allegory—maybe they'll think it's 
some kind of an oil well. 


Audrey Christie, Phyllis Povah 

FRANCES 
It was the same all the way down the line. Every jerk thing 
he did. The house in the country—97 rooms—I think there’s 
still a St. Bernard dog lost up on the third floor—turns out to 
And the 


thought was broken-down kitchen furniture, and he’s really 


be a wonderful buy. wine cellar, and the stuff I 
gone nuts, is genuine French Provincial. So when he tells me 
about this wonderful play and how he’s going to stick a 
Roman candle into the tired face of show business, I decided 
to give a little shove myself. One shove for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, that’s what J got, Stella. (She takes a 
swig of her drink) Now you tell me something. 
STELLA 


What? 


FRANCES 
What the hell is thz 


{ | lay about? 


STELLA 
It’s an lleg ry 

FRANCES 
What’s that? 

STELLA 

(She rugs) 
That's what the man in the back of me said and he looked 
like he knew what he was talking about. In the middle of the 


first act he said, “This play is eit 
i 


her an allegory or the biggest 


] ] ¢ ' 
joKe ever | syed on the Cit 


pla y ot Boston.” 


FRANCES 


—they’re not joking. .. . 


FRANCES 
We help. At least I can tell my friends I dropped 
a hundred and fifty thousand bucks in an allegory—maybe 
they ll think it’s some kind of an oil well. 
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STELLA 
Oh, what difference does it make, Frances? Suppose you 
did know what it was? You don’t have to know what an egg 
is to open it and smell it, do you? (Outside the door, yelling, 
singing and blowing horns are suddenly heard) That's all we 
need—up here with an allegory, and the shriners are in town! 
I'll tell you what I don’t understand, Frances. 
FRANCES 


What? 
STELLA 


Irene. I know my daughter like a book, Frances, and believe 
me, she’s crazy like a fox. She never does anything without 
knowing exactly what the percentage is, backwards and for- 
wards. She must have had some reason for doing this. 


FRANCES 
Maybe she wanted to get even with somebody. Did Sidney 
ever louse her up in some way? 
STELLA 
(Im patiently) 
Oh, no. Besides, if you want to get even with a producer 
you talk him into doing an Ibsen revival. 


FRANCES 
She thought it was good, that’s all. Like Sidney. This time 
he really bought two apples and a piece of grapefruit rind. 
And your friend Carleton is the grapefruit rind, if you ask me. 
I could cry, he says. He should drop dead! I wouldn't let him 
put on a girdle for me—much less a play! 


STELLA 
I don’t know about him, and I don’t know about Sidney 
either, but I do know about Irene, and I tell you this doesn’t 
make sense. It just doesn’t! Or just about as much sense as her 
marrying Tyler did. Couldn’t figure that one out, either. 
FRANCES 
What's her marrying Tyler got to do with all this? 
STELLA 
Did you ever get a full load of my son-in-law, Frances? 
FRANCES 
No. He never opens his mouth around me. 
STELLA 
He will. Once or twice a year he opens his mouth—like 
when the slush melts—and I go and visit my sister in Florida. 
FRANCES 
But he’s something big in Wall Street, isn’t he? I thought 
that was why she married him. 


STELLA 

Listen, Irene didn’t have to marry Wall Street money, dear— 
we've socked away plenty. J saw to that. Why, before she was 
old enough to read she knew how to order two breakfasts from 
Room Service and only pay for one. She didn’t marry Tyler 
for money, Frances. 


FRANCES 
Don't tell me it was love! 


STELLA 
No—not unless you can imagine someone falling in love 
with a tree. 


FRANCES 
All right. What the hell was it? 
STELLA 


It was just what she wanted 


she had it all figured oy 
and I was too dumb to catch on. This time she married fg 
comfort—and it worked out fine. Besides, not many husband, 
would stand for me, and naturally I go with the lease. 
FRANCES 
Natch. 
STELLA 
Why, the funny thing is now even I’m fond of Tyler. Of 
course, there are times when he does certain things that I hay 
to stop and say to myself: “What would I do if I were, 
horse?” But then I do—and I kind of see his viewpoint. 
(The door opens and TYLER RAYBURN comes into the 
room, looking very fine indeed in his dinner clothes, 


STELLA 
Why, hello, Tyler. 
TYLER 
Hello, Mother. Went extremely well, tonight, didn’t it? 
FRANCES 
Huh? 
TYLER 


I said it went extremely well. 
FRANCES 
What theatre were you at? 
TYLER 
I went to see Oklahoma. Irene said she didn’t want me to 
come until tomorrow night. 
FRANCES 
Oh. Well, at the theatre we were at, we could have used 
Oklahoma. We could have used lantern slides. 
TYLER 
You mean it didn’t go very well, Mother? 
STELLA 
No, it did not go very well, Tyler. No use keeping secrets 
from you. You'd catch on by tomorrow night when you found 
yourself all alone in that big theatre. 
TYLER 
Now, now, it never goes well that first time, does it? You 
know that, Mother. 
STELLA 
It never went like this, dear. And I've seen 'em go all dif- 
ferent ways in my time. This was a brand-new way, Tyler. 
TYLER 
You're always too critical, you people. Now, me— I’m just 
John Q. Public. 
TYLER 
You know what I mean, Mother. 
STELLA 


Oh, that’s who you are, dear. 
STELLA 


Yes, I know what you mean, dear. You see how I have to 


keep asking myself that question? 


TYLER 
Where is everybody, by the way? 
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FRANCES 
Hiding, I guess. 
TYLER 
Oh, come, come—aren’t you being a trifle precipitate, Mrs, 
, ) 


Black ? 
FRANCES 


(Laughing) 

Just a trifle. But stick around, Bud— I’m gonna be a good 
deal more of whatever that is when Mr. Black gets here. I'm 
gonna be real snazzy with Mr. Black. 

TYLER 

You artists! Now, just suppose we behaved this way down 
in Wall Street every time a stock didn’t do well, hm? Why, 
there wouldn’t be a stock broker left! 

FRANCES 


That's bad, huh? 
TYLER 


I mean, you see, that we have our dreams and our disap- 
pointments, too. I often say it’s very much like the theatre. 
Same thing! For instance, you float an issue, of Canandaigua 
Copper, you manipulate it on the Board three ways from Sun- 
day, and the public won’t buy a share of it. Finally, you split 
it two for one. Just like the theatre, isn’t it? What? 

FRANCES 
I didn’t say 2 damn thing, Mr. Rayburn. 
TYLER 

Well. there you have it. Same thing! Mother, did you order 
the cold cuts and chicken a la king from Room Service? Irene 
asked me to remind you. 

STELLA 

No, I didn’t, Tyler. Anyone around this show who wants 
to eat, is going to eat on his own. I wouldn’t give ‘em one of 
Orson’s polly-seeds. 

(The door opens and siwney comes in. His hat is pulled 
low over his eyes, his coat collar is turned up, and his 
hands pushed deep in his pockets. He kicks the door 
shut behind him, grunts, and walks to the window 


where he stands looking out, his back to the others. 


Finally:) 
FRANCES 
(Sweetly) 
Well, you sure stuck a Roman candle in the tired face of 


show business, Daddy. 
(Silence.) 
STELLA 
ick it some place else, and it went off. 


I think he st 
Pi 


(siwney flings around. He is in a terrible mood. He 
glares at them both as if he might devastate them with 


@ word 


up.) 


then he crosses to the telephone and picks tt 


SIDNEY 

Let me talk to Miss Morrison, please—chief night operator. 
Excuse me if I find out what some plain citizens think—in- 
stead of listening to Shubert Alley wiseacres. (Into the phone) 
Hello— Miss Morrison? Sidney Black. I left two compli- 
mentary tickets at the box office for you. How did you like 
the show? You couldn't go? Well, did you send anybody? 
Your mother and father? How did they like it? Have you 


heard from them? They want to know what is it? (Hangs up 
phone) peasants! 
FRANCES 
Does that wind up the plain citizens, Daddy? Would you 
like to hear what a plain wife thought? 
SIDNEY 
I know what you thought. I know just the way you think. 
That's why you're still on skates. 
FRANCES 
Okay, lover, so you want to fight, huh? Well, put ’em up! 
TYLER 
Now, now, Mrs. Black— Mr. Black! We can’t always pro- 
duce Oklahoma, can we? 


SIDNEY 

What the hell has Oklahoma got to do with this? 
FRANCES 

How do you like that, Stella? He’s sore! On my money! 


SIDNEY 
Oh! So Mrs. Big Mouth held a press conference, ech? Well, 
you cried to get in, so don’t come crying around now. And 
stop needling me, Frances. I got work to do. I don’t intend 
to take this lying down. 
STELLA 
Standing up is better. You can see where the stuff that’s 
hitting you is coming from. 
SIDNEY 
(Whirling on her) 
Listen, my friend—I'd advise you to stay out of this. Well 
out. I'm in no mood for the underground. 
(There is a knock at the door.) 
STELLA 
Come in. That good-luck telegram from Reubens always 
arrives about now. (But it is canteton who enters. He stands 
for a moment in the doorway—a simple martyr—a bit of the 
true cross) Oh, hello, dear. We were wondering where you 
were. I thought maybe you and that little old scrubwoman 
were tearing a mop together. 
CARLETON 
How amusing you are, Stella! How amusing it always is 
to see a noble work misunderstood! 


FRANCES 


Yeah, I could cry. 


CARLETON 
As a matter of fact, I have been sitting alone in my room 
for the last half hour in the dark— I have been thinking. 
Thinking about the Greeks during their great period. 


FRANCES 

Smart, oh, very smart. Just the thing to do at a time like 
this, wouldn’t you say, Stella? My money’s on him. Oy, is 
my money on him! 


CARLETON 
That dreadful, stupid audience. This play escaped them 
completely. This play is completely Greek. 


FRANCES 


Shake, brother. 





STELLA 
Well, we were right back there with the Greeks tonight, 
weren't we? 
CARLETON 
It’s in the great tradition of Greek drama, and Greek drama 
in its origin was a ritual performed for a religious purpose. 
Its object was not to entertain the spectators. 
CARLETON 
Actually the word drama is a transliteration of the Greek 


opaua, which means a thing done, while theatre is a trans- 


Even the word audience, meaning those who listen, is derived 


literation of the Greek oeatpov, which means a seeing pl ce. 


from the Latin and therefore represents a later idea of play 
going. It is from the use of two Greek words and one Latin 
word that a most useful hint is given us as to the very first 


dramatic values. 


FRANCES 
Thank you, Blossom Seeley. 
TYLER 
(Singing and playin 
“I’m just a girl who can’t say no 
justa.. .” (They all turn and stare 
Pp! ino shut) l beg your pard yn! 
CARLETON 
Forgive my asking, Stella, but 
1) 


1Oood 


I’m famished. 
STELI 
-arleton, there is not going 


I wish Vv u'd a 


the 


Look! Darling, aren’t the 


on the way in tonight. There was a man selling them just at 


the Stage Entrance, and I said, “Peter—look—balloons! That's 
And he boug! 


Tyler, hold them for a moment. 


great good luck, you know.” it them for m« 
TYLER 


Where do you want them, dear? 


IRENE 
Oh, darling, after six years of marriage I shouldn’t think 
I'd have to tell you where I want something after an exhaust 


ing opening night. 
TYLER 
Well, Irene, I wouldn't like to just put them in the bed- 


room, because 


Excuse me. Forgive me, Ir , but would ye 
on how the play went or would you rather concentrate 
the balloons? We have many problems to face 
idea we had a balloon problem, but by all 


it. Where do you want the balloons? 


i4 


] 


Darling, I don’t care where they'r it just looks silly 
to see Tyler standing there holding them. All right, Sidney 
', 


what was wrong? 


n 


Number one 
(There is a knock at the do or.) 
T 
Come in! 
(PETER comes into 


drawn and avoids meetin¢ 


Where the hell have vi 


been since the end of the se 


Walking. Sorry. 


ut with a two-syllah 


Three hundred thom 


Well, sit down. And prey 
word once in a while. We're 
sand dollars’ worth of trouble. 


Some fine way to talk to tl 


Do me a favor, Fran 


hands with 


You two are not going t t down and start playing that 


cocKamamie game nou 


| 1 


darling, may 
the first 


me backstage 


















































as we've always planned. 


lly 
“ That's smashing, Irene. . . . 
IRENE 


We'll lie in the blinds together, Tyler, and laugh at all the 





silly people getting ready to play matinees. Break a balloon 


with me, darling, we're closing. (She pops a balloon) Bang! 


Got him, Tyler. ... (She pops another) Bang! There's a . 
brace of them. 


STELLA 


nd 


Bang! That's gin, Frances. 
SIDNEY 
Shut up, shut up, sHut up! All of you! Now, listen to 
me! And not a word out of any of you! (Strangely enough, 
there is silence. His face is so violent that they all stare at him 
fascinated) We're going to stop talking about everything else 
and we're going to talk about this play! Nothing but this play! 
I'll hear from you one at a time, and anyone who interrupts 
can pick up his teeth outside. All right. You're first, Peter. 
You wrote it. Got anything to say? 
PETER 
I believe in this play. And I'll work like hell to fix it. All 
I need to know is that you still do. 
SIDNEY 
Never mind whether we believe in it—we’re stuck with it, 
Bub! And I don’t intend to be stuck with it, ladies and gentle- 


men! Not for a minute. Before that wise mob gives me the 


‘ 





horse laugh, I'll laugh it up for "em! I'll put a line of girls in 
t i ‘ 





it and Olsen and Johnson, if necessary. So let’s quit horsing 


CARLETON: Am / mentioned in both notices? | never read 
them—thaf s why I ask. 


around with what we believe in and get down to cases. Okay. 


Glenn Anders Irene, you got anything to say? 
hat SIDNEY IRENE 
You mean a manager is supposed to come back and thank Plenty! But to start with, is there any earthly reason, in that 
you for a bad performance? All right. Thank you. first scene, why I should not be wearing a simple but smart 
| on afternoon dress instead of those rags Mr. Fitzgerald has me 
What did you say then, darling? walking around in? Second, is there any reason why 
SIDNEY CARLETON 
You heer well cnoushe when. derees ave diecemed, old heed I am not interrupting— I am me rely pointing out that the 
| first scene of this play is the ruins of Radio City, and the bomb 
| has fallen just one hour before. 
PETER 
Re Look—whatever blame there is, is mine. Couldn’t we just IRENE 


— What of it? She might hav just been coming out of the 
; Stork Club and been caug 
IRENE 


, | } 

| ] 1 > 1 5 iwnt was great moo tL extras groal gy and ad y. was 

i vier, you hear that? Mother, you heard in, of course? nign ' grosnimeg ind ying It aS 
} 


twenty minutes Defore the 


ht in the crowd. All they saw to- 


ee ' : : y knew I was the stage at all. 
Our |i riend is judging acting now. My dears, not figure y kn I was on ge at all 


. . i * ba) Nn 
eichts tinc! Darling. don’ a ith and show +7 BTORM 
gi ictin¢ irling, dont open your mout an show CARLETON 


rink vou come from! What do you want to do, dear? Rush on in a smart after- 


Ps ° 


noon dress to the ruins of Radio City and say: “Is anything 
SIDNEY ) ; 


- 
or C ’ si 
ll tell wer ee the matter?” Talk sense, my dear. 
i tell you what kind of a rink I come fron 


1, Miss Living- 
ston! I’ve got three hundred thousand dollars sunk in this IRENE 


that wouldn’t stop me from closing it tonight. Sense— Sense! 


Not tomorrow night—tonight! That's the kind of a rink I PETER 
aan come from. Wait please, everybody! I know you're disappointed and 
IRENE 
, : ‘ ss diel upset. 
= ly g, did you hear what the little man said? We're : 


Age cl sing tor Le! ] 


ng ig! Do you know what that means, dear? You IRENE 


, ' 
nf @ me | ] 


duck-shooting with you this year, darling, just Just a trifle upset! 















































PETER 
All of this is my fault... . 
CARLETON 
Really? I thought it was all my fault! 
PETER 
After all, this is my first play. 
IRENE 
We know, dear. 
PETER 
I had to learn what you can give an audience and what you 
can ¢. 


CARLETON 
We did, too. 


PETER 
Look— I'm trying. Let me speak. There are things I can do 
that will help this play. When they laughed they were right. 
I was being pompous and they saw through me. I can say the 
same things and make it simpler and more honest. I know 
I can. 


SIDNEY 
Look, Jack. Simplicity and honesty we got plenty of in this 
play. What we need are a few laughs and a little schmaltz. 
PETER 
Laughs? 
SIDNEY 
Yes, laughs. What's the matter with laughs? To hell with 
telling ‘em anything—let’s give 'em a show. 


PETER 
Look—all this play has got—the thing that made you do it— 
work the way you all did is what it had to say. If you try to 
make it into something else, we'll be left with nothing! 
IRENE 
As against what we've got now, of course! 
PETER 
That's all we've got—believe me! That’s what made you 
want to do the play! That’s what made me want to write it. 
Good or bad, don’t run out on that now, or we haven't got 


a chance. 


SIDNEY 
(Quietly) 

The only chance we've got, my friend, is to forget what 
made us do this play— God alone knows what made you 
write it—so let’s put the cover over the ashcan and when we 
need any more two-for-a-quarter beauty and poetry—vyou'll be 
right here and we'll turn around and ask you for some. Mean- 
while, 1 don’t want to hear any private battles between you 
two about extras and clothes. If you don’t want to talk turkey, 
shut up and I'll do the talking. And I’m going to talk fast, 


' 
too! 


(But the parrot breaks in.) 


PARROT 
Bless you, darling! Bang! Bless you, darling! Bang! Bless 
you, darling! Bang! 
SIDNEY 
(Thintipped 


Get that talking vulture out of here! 


ib 


STELLA 
(Rising) 
Are you by any chance referring to Orson, dear? 
SIDNEY 
I'll change it. I'm referring to both talking vultures—yoy 
and that bird. I'd like you Soth out of here. In fact, I'd like 
nobody here but the star, the author, and the director of this 
sterling silver schmageggie. That includes you, Mrs. Bigbrain, 
nd John Q. Public 


1 
on how to fix this play 


my wife And if you have any suggestions 


send the parrot up with them. Meap. 


+4 , 
whiie- 


scatter 
IRENE 
(So sweetly) 
Tyler, dear, would you fetch that nice mystery book you 
brought up with you? We're going to bed. No need for any. 
one to whatever that 


scatter- communist expression means, 


We're going to bed. 


SIDNEY 
Oh, no, you're not going to bed! 
IRENE 
Be careful, darling! Oh, do be careful. You’ve insulted my 
husband, my dear mother, and made cruel remarks about ap 
innocent bird that has been a family pet for years. 
STELLA 
A bird, by the way, that has sat in on more hits than you'll 
ever see, Mr. Black. 
IRENE 
Oh, shut up, Mother! 
STELLA 
Don’t tell me to shut up, Irene. 
TYLER 
My dear, I can’t seem to find that book. 
IRENE 
Well, come to bed anyway—that’ll be mystery enough! And 
here, darling . . . (She stops in front of car.eton) Here is 
Duse’s necklace! Hang it around a neck more worthy than 
mine. Hang it around your wife’s neck, dear. If it doesn’t fit, 
I know a number of people who will be glad to tighten it. 
CARLETON 
(Livid) 
Miss Livingston either makes a public apology to my wile, 
Mr. Black, or I do not 


hitched to horses couldn't drag me to a rehearsal of this show 


appear at another rehearsal. Lawyers 


now, until that woman apologizes for insulting one of our 
leading actresses. 
STELLA 
Leading actress! Who counted the votes, dear—you? 


CARLETON 
That’s two apologies I want now, Mr. Black. 


IRENE 
Mother, will you kindly shut up! 


STELLA 
Don't keep telling me to shut up, Irene! That trust fund's 


in my Nname-—so watch your language! 


IRENE 
Take me away, Tyler, oh, Tyler, take me away from all this 
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on a 


and give me a child—a child that won't turn on me—at least 
until it’s older. Let me have a few good years— I need them— 
| deserve them—all my life I've worked and slaved—and for 
what? For this! To have everyone torture me—to have my 
own mother turn on me. Oh, Tyler—it’s too much—it’s the 
last straw. Let us have children— I know when I’m beaten! 
(She goes into her room, the door slamming behind her.) 
STELLA 
The spirits of ammonia are in the medicine chest, the hot- 
water bag is in the closet and you can get ice from Room 
Service for the cold compresses, Tyler. Anybody else want to 
tell me to shut up? 
TYLER 
Some day, Mother, I’m going to put my foot down! Some 
day I'm going to forget I’m a Harvard man—Mother. (And 


he, too, goes into the bedroom.) 

FRANCES 
Okay, Pops, on your feet! This was just the warm up—the 
ain’t even smelled the canvas yet, lover. Mrs. 


Bigbrain, eh? That’s why I'm still on skates, huh? Come on, 


prelims—you 


Daddy, get ‘em up! Let’s see your footwork in the main event. 
SIDNEY 
I'll talk to vou later, Frances. I've got a lot on my mind 
hala . 
g now 
FRANCES 
Well, you better have me on your mind, lamb-pie, or your 


in Boston, too. 


CARLETON 


Excuse me. I have something to say to Mr. Black. 
FRANCES 
Make it fast will you, Bub— I've been trying to get on here 


] ] ! 
nyself for half an hour! 


CARLETON 

Since I have no intention of ever speaking again to anyone 

nnected with this play for the rest of my life, I shall say 
what I intend to say. Mr. Black, I think—you stink! 


(And the door slams behind him.) 


FRANCES 

Isn’t he cute, Daddy? He thinks you only stink. 
SIDNEY 

I'm warning you, Frances. Don’t tangle with me. I’m going 


take a walk, I may walk all night. Give me the key to the 


om 
om 


FRANCES 
Just knock! I'll have all the furniture moved to one side. 


So come out of your corner fighting. (She surveys the room 


jor a moment) Don’t throw away these flowers, Stella, or the 


' 7 
h 


oons, I may open a stand in Shubert Alley, and I'll need 


merchandise—flowers, balloons, my husband just pro- 
duced on an allegory. . . . Poor old Broadway Frances, flow- 
ers, balloons. (She goes out.) 
SIDNEY 
When I decide what to do with this three hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of sheep dip—I'll let you know! (The door 


slams behind him.) 


STELLA 


When he decides! Huh! If I know my daughter, Mr. Sloan, 





she’s getting laryngitis right now. Stick around, Mr. Sloan, 
and you'll hear coughing start coming from that bedroom in 
a few minutes that'll make Camille sound like she had noth- 
ing but hay fever. (She looks at perer) Don't go blaming 
yourself, Mr. Sloan. It’s not your fault. All kinds of nuts write 
plays- but no one’s fool enough to do ’em. I don’t blame you 
for this one bit. (Phone rings. She picks up the receiver) 
Hello? Who? Peter? Oh, yes—yes. Just a minute. It’s for you 
—a lady. It’s all right—take it right here. Just going to put the 
cover over Orson and I'm going to bed with my opening-night 
Ovaltine. 
(She picks up a bottle of Scotch and goes into her room. 
peTER walks to the phone and for a moment he hesi- 
tates. Then he picks it up resolutely.) 
PETER 
Helen? Hello, darling! I couldn’t call you— I’ve been up 
here in Miss Livingston's room. (A pause. Then:) Brace your- 
self, baby. It’s a bust—a complete and absolute failure. Now 
take it easy—you've got to believe it—it’s true. No—not any of 
it. I didn’t even see the third act—they started to laugh and 
I couldn't stand it. (He listens for a moment) No, Helen— 
please, don’t! Please! I don’t want you to come up— I don’t 
want you to see it! It’s just—too painful, that’s why. I didn’t 
know what it was like—it’s awful, Helen. A kind of naked, 
personal exposure. Oh, to hell with it! So I can’t write! Maybe 
it’s better to get it this way and stop fooling yourself. I'll talk 
to you tomorrow—it won't seem so bad tomorrow— I just 
can’t talk about it now. Sure, I'll call every day—it helps, It’s 
helped right now. Baby, sure it would help to have you here— 
but I don’t want you to come up— I kinda have to go through 
this part of it alone. Okay. I promise. As soon as I open my 
eyes in the morning. Good night, darling. (A slow smile comes 
over his face as he listens) Good night, baby. 
(The door opens, and a stinintr, fez on head, lurches 
drunkenly into the room.) 
SHRINER 
Is this Jim Unger’s room, Buddy? 
PETER 
No. 
SHRINER :, 
Do you know where Jim Unger’s room is, Buddy? 
PETER 
No, I don’t. 
(Some other suriners off-stage start yelling: “Hey, Max, 
come on—you're holding up the parade.”) 
MAX 
Keep your pants on, I'm coming! If you see Jim Unger— 
you can’t miss him—he’s an ugly little runt with a big fat 
behind and a cigar in his mouth—tell him Max is down in the 
bar ripping 
(OWEN and Miss LOWELL appear in the doorway. To 
MISS LOWELL. ) 


Why, he llo, hone Vy. 


I'll be down in the bar. (muss LOWELL sweeps past him) No 


If you can shake the stiff you’re with, 


offense, Jack. (He goes. owEN shuts the door.) 


OWEN 
It’s always so helpful to open a show with a convention in 
town. I missed you at the theatre, Mr. Sloan. 
























































































































































































































































PETER 
I wasn’t there after the second act. 
OWEN 
I know what you must have been going through. 
PETER 
No, you don’t. You can’t imagine. 
OWEN 
Yes, I can. I’ve had my nights in the back of a theatre. Your 
play is a lot better than it looked, tonight, Mr. Sloan. A lot of 
it was very touching and very true. 
PETER 
They laughed. They walked out on it. 
MISS LOWELL 
I didn’t. I was very moved. 
OWEN 


It’s the work you do on the play from now on, Peter, that’s 
going to make all the difference between success and failure. 


PETER 
Is it? Well, I'm not going to do any work on this play, Mr. 
Turner. 
OWEN 
Why not? 
PETER 


You weren't up here just now—you don’t know what hap- 
pened up here. You don’t know what they were like! 


OWEN 
Oh, I’m sure they behaved badly—they’re all old friends. 
But why should it surprise you so, Peter, that this, too, should 
be part of it? 
PETER 
Why? Oh, it surprises the hell out of me, Mr. Turner. Be- 
cause I know now that a lot of things I thought were true— 
things I believed in pretty deeply or I couldn't have written 
that play at all—are just plain childish! 


OWEN 
Not to me they weren't. It was wonderful to hear that kind 
of talk in the theatre again. 


PETER 
Was it? Well, I’m embarrassed now by all that wide-eyed 
idealism. I couldn’t go back and work on that play— I'd die 
laughing! 
OWEN 
Now, wait a minute, Peter. You're too close to something 


really good. 
PETER 


Look, Mr. Turner—it’s damn nice of you to do this—to care 
about what happens to me or my play. I’m not ungrateful, 
believe me. But I'm walking out on more than just this play. 
I’m walking out on a lot of my own half-baked ideas that 
make me want to laugh now—just the way that audience dic. 
Sidney Black and company have shown me just what the 
score is. 

OWEN 

My first play opened in this town, Peter. Twenty-two years 
ago—and I think if somebody had said to me, choose between 
having this play a success and losing your right arm, I'd have 
cheerfully given up my right arm. Well, it wasn’t a success— 





is 






and afterwards, right in this hotel, I went through just what 
you did tonight. May have been this very room, for all I know 
I had my own Sidney, Irene and Carleton. And I felt just th 
way you do now. But I stayed. It wasn’t easy—but I stayed 
Why? Because I thought I had something to say and I wasn't 
going to let anything or anybody stop me from saying it. And 
if you walk out of that door now, Peter, there's a very good 
chance that you may never write another line. I mean that 
A young writer like yourself sometimes stands right on the 
brink—it can go either way—a wrong push and he neve 
comes back! 
PETER 

I was kicked over the edge half an hour ago, Mr. Turner, 
I don’t want to come back. I was willing to work my head 
off—why, I've got ten times more at stake than they have! 
I've got a girl—we want to get married—we've been Waiting 
two years for this— I just heard her trying not to cry on the 
phone—because she knows what this means for both of us 
This isn’t easy for me to walk out of. But I’m going to~ 
because the only thing I’ve got left now is knowing what the 
score is—at least I learned that tonight—and, boy, I’m going 
to hang on to it! So don’t fall for that fine talk you heard on 
the stage tonight, Mr. Turner! I wrote it, and I tell you it’s 
a fake! The thunder is fake—the stage hands make it—and 
those fine, brave, big words are as hollow as the people who 
spoke them! (He picks up the telephone) Hello, operator, 
get me the airport, will you? 


MISS LOWELL 


Well, there goes the ball game. 
OWEN 
Yep! 
PETER 


Hello, airport? What's the next plane out? To New York? 
No, I can’t make that, I've got to pack. What's the next? 
4:30? Fine. One seat, Peter Sloan. Right. American Airlines? 
Thanks. I'll pick it up at the window. (He hangs up) Thanks, 
Mr. Turner—thank you. Very much. And I hope you can 
forgive what must seem like my silliness and downright stub- 
bornness. I don’t expect you to understand it— I only know 
that for me it’s right. Anyway, thanks. I'll leave a note for 
Sidney—no use writing three notes, all saying the same thing. 
Is there anything else I ought to do, Mr. Turner? 

OWEN 

No. Unless you want to make one final bow to an old tradi- 

tion of the Dramatists’ Guild. 
PETER 

What's that? 

OWEN 

Griddle cakes at Childs. Always at about three o'clock on 
the night of an out-of-town opening, we find ourselves .at 
Childs having griddle cakes. Don’t ask me why. Perhaps it’s 
a playwright’s splendid gesture of defiance at the audience, 
the critics, and the general hell that’s coming. Because those 
griddle cakes stay right here—(He points to his chest)—for 
about three days, and you know it with every bite. Can you 
pack quickly ? We'll drive you out to the airport from Childs. 
You're included, Miss Lowell—you're practically an honorary 
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after tonight. (As they go toward the door) By the 


member, 
way— I'd like to deliver that note to Sidney for you myself. 


That all right with you? 
PETER 


Sure. 
MISS LOWELL 


1 want to be right here when you do it, Mr. Turner. May I? 
OWEN 
Certainly. Yes, sir, I'll deliver that note personally. What a 
malicious old bastard I am! But oh, how I've earned it through 
the years! Come on— I've started to butter those griddle cakes. 
(He closes the door behind them.) 


(For a long moment the room remains in darkness and 
no sound is heard. Then, in the corridor outside, the 
sound of some MALE voices is heard. Suddenly, the shrill 
blast of a trumpet is heard outside in the hall and a 
group of drunken male voices singing “Margie” to the 
trumpet's blare. There is coughing from 1rENE’s room, 
and TYLER comes out, stumbles at piano bench. He 
knocks on STELLA’s door.) 
TYLER 
Mother? You'd better come out! You'd better come out 
right away! 
; STELLA 
What is it, Tyler? I was just going to bed. 
TYLER 
Irene’s losing her voice, Mother. It’s going faster than it’s 
ever gone before! 
STELLA 
All right, dear. You go back to bed, and I'll call Dr. Schollus. 
(The suriners outside grow even noisier) 
Oh, those goons! (She goes to door and stands in hall) Go on— 
get out of here! Get away from this door—go be funny some 
place else. 
A SHRINER 
Hello, Peachy! Cookie, do you do the samba? 
TYLER 
Stand aside, Mother! I'll handle these ruffians. (He goes 
past her) Now look here, you fellows .. . 
A SHRINER 
Oh! A spoilsport! 
(TYLER staggers back holding his eye.) 


IRENE 
(Coming out of her room) 
All this noise! What is all this racket! 
TYLER 
I got hit! A Shriner hit me! 
IRENE 
I do think, Tyler, that with your wife very ill, you might 
do me the courtesy of not indulging in vicious street brawls. 
(The door is flung open by sipnety.) 
SIDNEY 


I just took a walk. It’s a cold night and I came to a cold 


J ee, “1 ' . e » 
decision. The show is opening in New York as per schedule. 


2 few thousand more won't make any dif- 
nt now out of this whole thing is to read 


those notices the next morning on you and Carleton Fitz- 
gerald. (mene coughs) You're coming in clear as a bell, but 
you're under contract to me and you're going to open. 


IRENE 


(Huskily) 
You'll never get me to New York in this show. You're lucky 


if I play tomorrow night. 


TYLER 
Careful, Irene, you'll lose your voice. 


IRENE 
(Screaming) 

That’s what I’m trying to do, you fool! Oh, my God, I’m 
married to Mortimer Snerd. Pneumonia! That’s what I want, 
pneumonia. The peace and quiet of an oxygen tent where I 
can’t hear any of you. 

SIDNEY 

You'll play this show, Miss Livingston, if you have to do 
it with your head sticking out of an iron lung! (1rENE coughs) 
Three of my nephews are doctors, and they'll be there at every 
performance. 

(He flings out, as mene and sreta stand yelling re- 
criminations at each other and the curtain falls.) 


ACT THREE 
The same. Only one lamp is lit and the stage is in darkness 
and silence for a few moments. Then the quiet is shattered by 
some male voices outside the door. 


IST MAN 
Good night, Jack. 

2ND MAN 
Good night, Ed. 

3RD MAN 


Good night, Jim. You say you were from Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, Jack? 
IST MAN 
That’s right, Saginaw. Moved to Saginaw from Moline, Ill, 
about eleven years ago. You from Elkhart, Ind.? 
3RD MAN 
That's right, Elkhart. Ever run into a feller called Ben 
Gitzel in Moline? Hardware supplies. Used to be a feller 
called Ben Gitzel in Moline about eleven years ago. 
IST MAN 
No. There was a Ben Whittaker in Moline "bout eleven 


years ago. He was in machine tools. Can’t remember any Ben 
Gitzel. Well, good night. 


2ND MAN 
Good night, Jack. 

23RD MAN 
Good night, Ed. 

IST MAN 


Good night, Jim. Say, was Ben Gitzel a short fat feller with 
a mustache who switched over into plywood? 
2RD MAN 
That’s right. That’s Ben Gitzel. 
IST MAN 


Why, sure I know Ben Gitzel! What the hell ever happened 


to him? 
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IRENE: Hang if around your wife's neck, dear. If it doesn't 
fit, | know a number of people who will be glad to tighten it. 
Barry Nelson, Bartlett Robinson, Virginia Field, 

Glenn Anders, Sam Levene 


32RD MAN 
He’s got a factory in Elkhart. We sell him all his paper cups. 
IST MAN 
You don’t say! Little old Ben Gitzel! Little fat feller with 
a mustache who switched over into plywood? 
‘ 23RD MAN 
That’s right. We sell him all his paper cups. Well, good 
night, Jack. 
2ND MAN 
Good night, Ed. 
IST MAN 
Good night, Jim. Say, will you be seeing Ben Gitzel when 
you get back to Elkhart? 
3RD MAN 
Sure. We sell him all his paper cups. 


IST MAN 
Well, ask Ben Gitzel if he remembers Jack Ebinger, will ya? 
23RD MAN 
Sure will. Well, good night, Jack. 
2ND MAN 
Good night, Ed. 
IST MAN 
Good night, Jim. 
(sTELLA, during the latter part of this exchange has come 
sleepily out of her room. Now she picks upa bottle from 
the bar and marches determinedly toward the door. She 


opens it to find rrances in the doorway, hand upraised 


to knock.) 


FRANCES 
Hold it, Stella- 


(She closes door.) 


I'm on your side! 


STELLA 
They got you up, too, huh? 
(She snaps on the lights.) 


FRANCES 
Oh, it’s ducky up on our floor! They're tossing fire Cracken 
into the bathrooms. This is nice and quiet. Better give UP 





the sleep department, honey, and play some gin with me. Th 
boys are really living tonight! 
STELLA 
Gin? I won’t be able to see the cards, Frances. 
FRANCES 
Then I got a fighting chance. Come on, Stella—you wo | 
be able to sleep! Let’s get some sandwiches and a bottle ¢ 
beer and make a night of it. 





STELLA 
(Picking up phone) 

Make a night of it! I’m getting too old for a lot of By 
Gitzels running around the hall. Hello—give me Room Sep. 
ice. It’s closed? Well, the Shriners are still open! Why dos} 
you shut them up instead of Room Service? (She hangs up 
Honest, Frances, I haven’t got the heart to take any more ¢ 


your moncy. I'm way ahead right now. I've been running ty 


lucky. 


FRANCES 
How much are you into me for now, Stella? 
STELLA 





I don’t know—I've got the score inside —but it’s pleny . 
You ought to quit for a while. 

FRANCES 

Want to play a real sporting game? I'll play you a red 

sporting game, Stella. j 


STELLA 
What? 
FRANCES 
Three games across—whatever I owe you—against half m 
interest in the show. 


een | ee 


STELLA 

Are you kidding, dear? 
FRANCES 

No. Let’s make it interesting! A real sporting game. 
STELLA 


} 


It’s interesting, all right. Considering your interest in the | 
show is worth about eleven dollars right now, as I figure it . 


FRANCES 
‘’s a big hunk of show! All tha 


scenery is worth something, isn’t it? What about the costumes? 


What do you mean? That 


| 


All those costumes! I never saw so many people on one stage 


in my life 
STELLA 
Oh. I see what you mean, dear. Salvage! 
FRANCES 
Sure. It’s still worth something, isn’t it? The wind machine f 
and the rain effects—and all that scenery. That big staircase, 
and the mountain with the faces of Washington, Jeffers 
and Lincoln carved on it! You gotta get something back, dont 
you? 
STELLA 


This the first show you put money into, Frances? 


FRANCES 


Yes. 
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STELLA 
Well, I'll tell you about the scenery Son, Yohiconhe welite- 
get that out of your mind right now—and what's more, you 
can’t even walk away and leave it here. 
FRANCES 
All that scenery? 
STELLA 
All that scenery! You can’t even make believe you forgot 
about it. No, dear. First you have to pay somebody to have it 
carted away from the theatre—and then you have to pay some- 


body to burn it. 
: FRANCES 


Pay somebody to burn it? 


STELLA 
Pay somebody to burn it. You and Sidney want to run 
around the City Dump lighting matches? You have to pay 
someone to burn it. Regular union rates, and it’s my impres- 
sion this scenery is going to burn real slow. 
FRANCES 
Listen, Stella—don’t rib me about this. My stomach just 
turned over. 


STELLA 
I'm just telling you what happens, Frances. You might as 
well know it. 
FRANCES 
Yeah. I can tell Sidney. I'll tell him nice and slow—for about 
two years. Go on, Stella. What happens with the costumes? 


STELLA 
Well, in an ordinary show, Frances, a costume that cost two 
hundred dollars they buy back for about two dollars—but this 
is an allegory, dear. The costumes in this show are mostly rags 
the survivors of the world are walking around in. Right? 
FRANCES 
Right! So we get about a dollar a piece for ’em. 
STELLA 
Oh, no! I wouldn’t think so, Frances. What are they going 
to do with ‘em? Can’t even cover chairs with ‘em! 
FRANCES 
Can't leave ‘em here, either. 
STELLA 
That's right. 
FRANCES 
Cart ‘em away. Burn ‘em. Union rates. Pray for a windy 
day on the dump so they'll burn fast. Do people who put 
money into shows know about this, Stella? 


STELLA 
Well, usually a backer gets at least some kind of a souvenir 
for his dough, Frances. Say, he puts up fifty thousand dol- 
lars—he gets a lamp. to take home or his wife gets a pocket- 
book. But you're dealing with an allegory here, Frances. You 
see anything in this show you can take home? 


FRANCES 
I got no use for a wind machine. That I know right away. 
STELLA 
You got any place in your house for the mountain with the 
faces of Washington, Jefferson and Lincoln carved on it? Or 
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the rain effects? 


FRANCES 
Sidney's bedroom. He should wake up every morning and 
look at it, and the rain should pour down on him. So actually, 
Stella, it’s going to cost more money, even to close it. 
STELLA 
Oh, sure. It would be wonderful if you could just stick up 
a sign saying “Gone to lunch” or “If not called for in thirty 
days, forget it”—but it just doesn’t work that way. 
FRANCES 
How did you figure my interest was worth eleven dollars, 
Stella? That’s pretty high, isn’t it? 
STELLA 
Well, I wanted to slip it to you easy. This is your first show. 
FRANCES 
Yeah. Boy, I can’t wait now to run into Irving Berlin. 
“There’s no business like show business.” He ought to be 
arrested. Come on, Stella—deal ‘em up. I better start getting 


some of my dough back. 


STELLA 
All right, dear. But I'm running too lucky. (As she starts 
to deal) How’d you and Sidney wind up, Frances? Was it 
much of a fight? 
FRANCES 
No, we didn’t fight, Stella. You see, I really know what 
goes on with him. He’s quite a guy. It’s not the money at all— 
he just stepped out of his class and he’s hurt—and he won't 
admit it—so he just keeps hollering. (There ts a knock at the 
door, and before they can say “Come in” the door opens and a 
SHRINER sticks his head in) On your way, buddy! I’m just in 
the mood for a hot foot! On your way! 


STELLA 
(Picking up a bottle) 
Go on—get out of here. I’m going to count three! 
SHRINER 
Please, ladies, please! Give me just a moment. I know how 
you must feel about Shriners! 


FRANCES 
No, you don’t! 


SHRINER 
Please, ladies. You can see I’m perfectly sober. This is Miss 
Livingston’s room, isn’t it? 
STELLA 
What about it? 
SHRINER 
I want to apologize to her. I want to apologize to her on 
behalf of all Shriners—and particularly for those Shriners who 
were at the theatre tonight. I was ashamed of them—ashamed 
of being a Shriner, myself. That beautiful play! 
FRANCES 
Huh? 
SHRINER 
Most beautiful play I ever saw—and they damn near ruined 
it. I got four of them out of the theatre myself, and I would 
have gotten ‘em all out, only I didn’t want to miss any of it. 
Most wonderful message in that play, ladies—something for 
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all of us—everybody ought to be made to go and listen to what 
that play says to all of us. 
STELLA 
What does it say? 
SHRINER 
I don’t know. But it was just beautiful— I was all choked 
up most of the time. (To Frances) Excuse me—haven’t I seen 
you on the stage or some place? 
FRANCES 
You've seen me on skates. Which I don’t ever intend to get 
off, again. 
SHRINER 
Of course! You're Frances Black! Wait ’til I tell Milly I met 
Frances Black. (To sreita) Are you connected with show 


business too? 


STELLA 
I’m connected. Need a new fuse. 
SHRINER 
Well, it sure has been an honor, ladies. To have stood in 
Irene Livingston’s room! Wait ‘til I tell Milly! She’s as big 
a theatre bug as I am! I don’t think you folks realize what a 
boot it is to somebody like my wife or myself to get a real 
smell of the theatre. 
STELLA 
We got plenty of that, all right. Too bad we can’t bottle it! 


FRANCES 
Wait a minute, Stella. Go anead, Mr. ... 


SHRINER 
Gallegher. William H. Gallegher. Excuse me. Just forgot 
all my manners, I’m so excited. 
FRANCES 
You were saying how you loved the theatre. 
SHRINER 
Yessir, I missed the bus somewhere along the line. Always 
wanted to be in the theatre—but my father died while I was 
still in college, and there I was with four big factories in Elk- 


hart. Indiana. What could I do? 


FRANCES 
Four factories? You still got ‘em? 
SHRINER 
Five now. Big success—and never did what I really wanted 
to do! You people are the lucky ones. The theatre! What | 


wouldn’t give to be a part of it! 


FRANCES 

You know, Mr. Gallegher, you're just saying something that 
strikes close to home. I was saying to my husband, Sidney 
Black—he produced the show you saw tonight—I was saying 
to him just this afternoon—“Sidney,” I said, “the trouble with 
the theatre today is that it’s a closed corporation. A few big 
shots run it, and nobody else can get a look-in. You ought to 
let more people in—real American folks from out of town”— 
like yourself, Mr. Gallegher—‘those people ought to have a 
chance to come into the theatre. New faces—new blood—new 
money!” I think my husband would be very interested in 


meeting you, Mr. Gallegher. Let me get him up here. 


g9° 


SHRINER 
Oh, I wouldn’t want to trouble him, Mrs. Black. It’s ven 
late. ) 
FRANCES 
This is no trouble. He'll shoot up here for this. Like , q 
Roman candle. 
STELLA 
Frances, you make me proud of being a woman! 
FRANCES 
Operator, get me Mr. Black. Keep ringing ’til he answey 
This is Mrs. Black. 
STELLA 
Can I give you a drink, Mr. Gallegher? Scotch, bourbog 
rye—anything you want. 
SHRINER 
No, thanks. I’m drunk enough with just the smell of th 
theatre. 
STELLA 


Chanel Number Five—that’s what it is! 




























FRANCES 

Hello? Daddy? I’m with Stella. Can you come up here fog 
a minute, Daddy? I want you to meet somebody. A Mr. Gif 
legher, from Elkhart, Indiana. (She makes a face) No, Dadd 
I'm not. He’s sitting right here and he wants to get into th] 
theatre. He wants to get into the theatre, Daddy—in the wor : 
way—he loves this show.—I told him you might think abog] 
letting him in. Come on up, Sidney. (She hangs up) He didat § 


quite understand at first. He was asleep. 


SHRINER 
Oh, I could have talked to him tomorrow. (He remains 4} 


lent for a moment. Then suddenly he bursts out) 
¥ lat a rogue and peasant slave ar 
O whatar nd | nt slay n I 
O that this too, too solid flesh would melt.” 


Hamlet. Did it in high school 


big al 


I'll bet you were just wonde 


Oh, just adequat . Tel something, Mrs. Black. Just wha] 
kind of play would vou savy this is? I loved it, mind you, br 


it’s a very strange play, isnt 


Why, no. It’s it's an alle cory 


SHRINER 


Oh. I see. 


ieee 


STELLA 
Ever see Life with Father, Mr. Gallegher? 
SHRINER 


Oh, yes. 
STELLA ' 
That was an allegory. 
SHRINER 
Was it? 
FRANCES 


Sure. Oklahoma? Big allegory. 


(The door opens and SIDNEY appears.) 


SIDNEY 
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FRANCES 
Honey, this is Mr. William H. Gallegher. 
SHRINER 
(Shaking him by the hand) 
Mr. Black, this is a real privilege—to meet the man who 


put on that wonderful show! What a message! And your wife 


savs you agree with her about getting new people in the 
theatre. New faces—new blood—new money! It’s a kick meet- 
ing you all, I can tell you. I’m just a great big, stage-struck 
business man, Mr. Black. 
SIDNEY 
(Getting it) 

Oh, yes! yes! Sit down, Mr. Gallegher! Make yourself com- 

fortable. Did you offer Mr. Gallegher a drink, Frances? 


SHRINER 
No, no, thanks. Yessir, I sure liked that show tonight, Mr. 
Black. 


SIDNEY 
Good, good. We liked it ourselves, 
SHRINER 
And some time when you're doing another show, Mr. Black, 
and you want to open the door a little and let some outside 
people in, | wish you’d remember William H. Gallegher from 
Elkhart, Indiana. Just let me know the amount and you'll get 
a check by return mail. And I hope you do one real soon. 


SIDNEY 
When I'm doing another show? I thought you liked this one 
so much? 
SHRINER 


Oh, I do. But I wouldn’t come in on this one. 
SIDNEY 
Oh, you wouldn’t! Why not? 
SHRINER 
Why, I just couldn’t, Mr. Black. This one is a sure thing! 


I wouldn't want to take advantage of you! 
SIDNEY 
Take advantage of me! Trap me! Come on! Take advan- 


{ ge! Whe cares? 
SHRINER 
This one’s a sure thing, Mr. Black! I want to gamble! 
SIDNEY 


ee ee ; 4 r 
What makes you so sure this is a sure thing, my friend? 


SHRINER 
Why—haven’t you seen the papers, Mr. Black? The morn- 
ing pape s? 
SIDNEY 
No. 
SHRINER 


Why, they say it’s wonderful. I looked at them on the way 
up in the elevator! They say it’s great! 
(He takes the neu spapers out of his pocket. sipNEY 
makes a grab for them. He reads silently for a moment. 
Then ...) 


SIDNEY 


(Reading) 


“It would be inaccurate to call “The Time Is Now’ a good 


play, or to suggest that the goings-on on the stage of the Colo- 
nial Theatre last evening were not often puzzling, dangerously 
close to grotesque, and sometimes downright irritating.” (He 
looks up) This is supposed to be good? Are you all crazy? 


SHRINER 

Go on, go on! Read the rest of it! 

SIDNEY 
( Reading) 

“Yet in spite of its awkwardness, its bewildering unwilling- 
ness to make even the simplest concession to an audience, 
there shines through this play, at its best moments, a kind of 
singing poetry, a lyric quality of exultation and hope, that 
makes it a stirring and exciting experience.” (He looks up and 
pinches rrances) We're awake, Frances! Only this is what I 
dreamt about! A Roman candle in the tired face of show busi- 


ness, that’s what he’s saying! A candy box full of bombs! 


FRANCES 
Keep reading, sugar! Keep cutting down my loss! 
(FRANCES amd sTELLA grab papers from him and each 
starts to read notices simultaneously. siwney also con- 


tinues to read along with them from his notice.) 


STELLA ) 
‘ - | 
“Every so often in the theatre a part and an ac- 


tress meet on rare terms, and the result makes the- 


atrical history. Such an event took place last night | 
at the Colonial Theatre where Irene Livingston 
gave her first performance of The Woman in “The 
Time Is Now.” 
FRANCES 
“The director of Shakespeare and Chekov has 


All 


turned his back on the classical tradition and boldly | together 


given us a dazzling experiment in modern stage- 


craft.” 


SIDNEY 


“The following laurel wreaths are hereby handed 
out with bated breath and the promise that they 
will turn into brickbats if the star, the author and 


the director do not wield a golden horsewhip and 





make “The Time Is Now’ live up to its best!” } 
(All the while they are reading the suner is strolling 
from one to the other, happily.) 


SHRINER 

The Theatre! Ah, the smell of the Theatre! There’s nothing 
like it! Wait until I tell Milly about this! The Theatre! The 
smell of the Theatre! 


STELLA 
(Picking up phone) 

Hello, Operator, get me Mr. Carleton Fitzgerald. Never 
mind the no disturb. Just get him. Hello, Carleton? Stella— 
now wait a minute—don’t you hang up—you are so talking 
to me. The notices are good—do you hear me, Carleton? The 
notices are good! Hello? Yeah—well—don’t cry for a couple 
of minutes yet and get in here. 

SIDNEY 


(He goes to rrent’s door, opens it, and calls) 















































Irene! Are you awake? 
(In the doorway, reading from his paper) 

“Irene Livingston covered herself with glory last night. Al- 
ways a fine actress, she seemed to this enraptured aisle-sitter 
at her finest in a part that took great courage to play and called 
forth her best. She gave the play and the part her glorious best, 
and the theatre this morning is richer for it.” Elinor Hughes 
in the Herald. 


IRENE 
(Suddenly appearing) 
What does Elliot Norton say? 
STELLA 
(She reads from the other paper) 
“Every so often in the theatre a part and an actress meet on 
rare terms.” 


IRENE 
(Grabbing it from sTeLta) 

“It is this observer's rash guess that like Jeanne Eagles in 
Rain, Irene Livingston’s place in that small galaxy of theatri- 
cal greats is now assured.”—That dear man! 

SHRINER 

Wait ‘til I tell Milly about this! Isn’t this wonderful? Miss 

Livingston! This is a great honor. 


SIDNEY 
Listen, Jack, we're very busy, thanks. Thanks very much 
for bringing up the papers. Call me in the morning, and I'll 
send you an autograph. 
(He propels him out of the door.) 


SHRINER 
This is what I dreamed the theatre would be like! Just what 
I dreamed the theatre would be like! 
(He goes.) 


TYLER 
(Who has come out of the bedroom and listened) 
What's happened, Mother? Does this mean everything is 
all right, Irene? That we're not going duck shooting? 
STELLA 
I may go with you, Tyler, and just shoot ducks for the rest 
of my life. Because it’s pretty obvious that I don’t know the 
difference between a good play and a hole in the ground. 


TYLER 
But, Irene! I've always wired Abercrombie and Fitch! 
(There is a knock on the door.) 
STELLA 


Come in! 
(CARLETON enters.) 
IRENE 
Darling—don’t move—don't speak—just listen! 
(She reads) 
“Never, in a long and distinguished career, has the sensitive 


directorial hand of Carleton Fitzgerald wrought such pure 
stage magic.” 
(As CARLETON starts to choke) 
Wait, darling, wait! Don’t even breathe! Just listen! 
(She goes on) 


S4 





“A major share of the credit belongs to Carleton Fitzgerald 
and along with it goes this critic's huzzah of unabashed a4 
miration.” There, darling, there! What do you say to that! 
CARLETON 
(All emotion) 

I could cry. Am I mentioned in both notices? I never read 
them—that’s why I ask. 

SIDNEY 
(Reading) 

“To write this play off as a failure, even an ambitious ang 
daring failure, would be a lasting pity, but there is in this 
venture the electric possibilities of breaking new ground, of 
making the unworkable work, of bringing a new writer of 
talent and distinction into the theatre, and covering all con. 
cerned with glory.” Mama mia! 


CARLETON 
I must phone Margaret. She's leaving for New Hampshire 
to open the farm! 
SIDNEY 
Wait a minute! There’s something else here! 
FRANCES 
Aha! Now it comes! The finger! 


SIDNEY 


FE PITT APONTE IE TT 


No! It’s about me! 
(His face breaks into a delighted boyish grin. Then he | 
reads again) : 

“Sidney Black deserves some kind of Academy Award for his i 
wonderful courage and staggering lavishness in getting it on 
the stage at all.” 

FRANCES 


Light up, Jack, tonight's the night! 


SIDNEY ; 
(He shifts to the other paper) 
The same! Only more so! The dictionary exploding in our 
laps, begging us not to fall on our face! Listen to this: 


(He reads) 
“To paraphrase Mr. Churchill, we see nothing ahead for “The 
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e 


= 


_ 


Time Is Now’ but blood, sweat, toil and tears, but with am | 
other little bow to Mr. Churchill we should like to remind f 
the star, the author, the director and the producer, that this i 
may be their finest hour. That’s how good we think it could ; 
be.” 

(He lets the papers fall to his side and stands quite stil ; 


for a moment. Then he crosses to rene and withow § 





a word plants a kiss on her cheek. Turning, he crost¥ 


to CARLETON and, still without speaking, plants a kiss os f 


CARLETON’S check.) . 

CARLETON 

My whole career is passing in front of me, like the time I 

fell through the trap door in Faust! I must sit down! 
IRENE 


(Dabbing at her eyes) 
Bless you, darling! Bless you both! I’m so very proud to) 


know you! This is the last chapter of my book! I know #§ 
now! What else could it be but this? Sidney's kiss—and thea 
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just the words: “I was proud to know them.” The End. And 
now, darlings, we must call Peter! He doesn’t know yet! Oh, 


that touching, dear, shining young face— I can hardly wait to 
see it! 
(She picks up the telephone.) 
SIDNEY 

Wait, Irene, wait. Should we disturb him? That boy will 
need every bit of sleep he can get. Every bit of reserve strength 
he’s got. Who's going to write those wonderful words, words 
that are pennies from heaven? You, me, Carleton? No, Peter. 
That's our blood, sweat, toil and tears! Sleep good, my boy. 
Tomorrow morning I’m your mother, your wife, your mis- 
tress, your messenger boy... . You want strawberries for 
breakfast with extra heavy cream? You've got ’em. I'll dip 'em 
... My 


friends, we're going to mother him, father him, laugh with 


in sugar and pop them in your mouth one by one. 


him, cry with him, rock him to sleep, massage him awake, 
buy him strange foods and if necessary strange women. We're 
going to baby him, spoil him, pamper him, love him, drink 
csiale him, smoke with him, run around naked with him, if 
that’s what he wants, because we're bailing out at ten thou- 
sand feet, and the parachute won’t open without him. It’s 


D-Day, folks; be nice to General Eisenhower. 


CARLETON 
(Firmly kissing stwney on both cheeks) 
One for Belasco and one for Winthrop Ames! You're in the 
great tradition, Sidney Black! 


SIDNEY 
, Thank you, Carleton. 
FRANCES 
Well, if everybody’s doing it! (She comes to siwney and 
kisses him) That’s not for the dough, Daddy, that’s for you. 


You're a cock-eyed wonder, if anyone should ask me! 


IRENE 

He’s more than that, darling! He’s a wonderful human 
being! He has a tenderness and understanding that makes 
you want to give him your best! Oh, what a lucky woman 
I am to have Sidney and Carleton at my side! Oh, my dar- 
lings, this must not end! We must do everything together 
from now on! I shall never do another play without you— 
never—what joy is there comparable to working with three 
people who love each other very much? What else matters? 
Applause—notices—failure—success—pouff!—I give them to 
you! Give me comrades—that’s all! I ask—two good com- 
panions! And I’ve got them, my darlings, I’ve got them! Oh, 


Sidney, please! Can’t we call Peter? Can’t we start to work 


tonight—now! 


SIDNEY 

All right —rest—sleep—all that comes later! Synchronize 
your watches, folks—here comes ten days that are going to 
shake show business. (He picks up phone.) Get me Mr. Peter 
Sloan. If there’s a no disturb—ring him anyway—I'll take the 
responsibility! Huh? What did you say? Repeat that again, 
will you, operator? You're sure! Okay! (He hangs up) He 
checked out. About an hour ago! He’s gone! 
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What! 


IRENE 
What do you mean—checked out? 


FRANCES 
She must be wrong, Sidney—she didn’t get the right name! 


STELLA 
Where did he go? 
IRENE 
It’s a mistake, Sidney—it must be a mistake! 
SIDNEY 
It’s no mistake. He’s gone! 
IRENE 
But why? What does this mean? 


SIDNEY 
Hold it, everybody, please! I’m trying to think on my feet— 
fast. 
{OWEN and MISS LOWELL enter without knocking. siwNEY 
looks at them searchingly) 


Were you with Peter, Owen? You know about this? 
OWEN 
Yes. 
SIDNEY 


Where is he? 





lucas and monroe 


STELLA: Anyone around this show who wants to eat is going 


to eat on his own. | wouldn't give ‘em one of Orson's polly 
seeds. 


Audrey Christie, Bartlett Robinson, Phyllis Povah 
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OWEN 
We left him at the airport. He’s taking the 4:30 plane to 
New York to pick up his girl and tomorrow afternoon he'll 
be in Wisconsin. 
SIDNEY 
(Into phone) 
Get me the airport. 
IRENE 
But what happened? Did somebody frighten him? Did he 
go out of his mind suddenly? 
CARLETON 
But how could he just leave? Why didn’t somebody stop 
him? Did he know about the notices? 
OWEN 
Yes, he read them at the airport. 
MISS LOWELL 


They didn’t seem to matter to him at all. 


IRENE 
Darling, this is a joke! Some horrible, unfunny joke and 


I want it stopped at once. Do you hear? 


SIDNEY 
Irene, please, this is no joke. . . . Get me the manager. The 
manager is a big friend of mine. Remember when the Senate 
. . . Owes me a favor. 
Hello, Walter, Sidney Black. Yes, yes, I'm fine. Yeah, it’s good 
to be in Boston. Listen, Walter. Remember what you told me 


investigated the airlines last summer? 


in Union Station last summer? Well, now I’m ready. There’s 
a guy going out on the 4:30 plane. Peter Sloan is the name. 
I need him back here. How? Throw him off the plane and 
get one of your special deputies to bring him over here. No, 
no, don’t worry about false arrest. I'll take the responsibility. 
Thanks, Walter. This squares us until the next investigation. 
(He hangs up and faces owen) Why did he go, Owen, do you 
know? 
OWEN 
He left a note for you, Sidney. I believe it’s for all of you. 
(He takes a letter out of his pocket and hands it to 
SIDNEY, who tears it open as IRENE and CARLETON go to 
him and read it over his shoulder.) 


FRANCES 
What the hell goes on, Stella? A minute ago we were in 
the bag! 
STELLA 
Yeah, and now they’re pulling up the zipper. 
TYLER 
How can a man just walk out? Isn't there a union or some- 
thing? 
OWEN 
Indeed there is. I’m the President of it. 


FRANCES 
(To swwney) 
Well, what does it say? Had to go to his grandmother's 


funeral or something ? 
SIDNEY 


Not that good an excuse. This letter was either written by 
a tired baby or an excited drunk. That kid’s gone crazy! This 
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is a Sunday-school sermon—an editorial in the Holy Rolley 
Gazette! Did you read it, Owen? 








OWEN 





No, but I have a fairly good idea of what it says. 
IRENE 
It’s unbelievable! Accusing us of pettiness and selfishneg) | 
Why, I slaved to get this play on! I practically crawled On mm 
belly to Sidney Black to get the money! What is he talking 
about? 
CARLETON 
What does he mean “strange insincerities you call loyaltieg 
Didn't I postpone my wife’s play? Didn’t I weep with joy 
and humility through every rehearsal? What does he meag} 
SIDNEY 
What does he mean? What does a man in an asylum meg 
when he says “Look—I’m a teapot—pour me!” Do you answe 
him? Can you reason with a child who says “The bogey may 
is on my bed!” God Almighty, what a time for a guy to gy 
off his rocker! He picks the opening night to go berserk! He 





couldn’t wait ten days! 


OWEN 
You think that’s what it is, Sidney? 





SIDNEY 
Think? What else is it? 
IRENE 
It’s utter lunacy, that’s what it is! 
CARLETON 
We should have known it. We should have known he wa 
crazy. 
OWEN 
Well, that makes it easier for all of you, at any rate. 
SIDNEY 
Easier. We're trapped like rats. What do you mean—tasitt, 
OWEN 
It’s always easier to blame it on the author. I'll never quite 
understand how George Bernard Shaw has lived to be ninety, 


IRENE 
Darling, you're not suggesting he’s right, are you? 
OWEN 
No. I think he should have stayed. I did my best to make 
him stay. I tried to explain, in a quiet way, the difference 
between you people and John Dillinger. I didn’t succeed. 


SIDNEY 
Are you crazy? Are all authors crazy? 
OWEN 
A little. No sane person could stand this for long. But Sloas 
isn't crazy, Sidney. There’s something touching and young 
and rather admirable about him. And I’m not even sure kt 
isn’t right. 
SIDNEY 
Right about what? What did we destroy? His play? Him? 
Because a few snappy words were exchanged? Is that it? 
Because we were all trying to save our necks, and his, too, for 
that matter! What were we supposed to do—hit the trail and 
be saved—get religion or something? What are you handing 
out? A new commandment? 
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OWEN 
No. It’s just that he’s found out we’re dubious people—and 
he can’t accept that. Me— I made my bed with you a long 
time ago— I’m one of you— I even enjoy it now. But we've 
all forgotten what it is to be young, to be sensitive, and to 
he hurt. This was his first play—his baby—and you were its 
mother and father all rolled into one. Well, the baby was 
born and it wasn’t a very pretty child. So what did Mama 
and Papa do? They kicked it in the head—stepped on it— 
and threw it out the window. What do you expect, Sidney? 
Flowers? 
IRENE 
You're unfair, Owen. You're bitterly unfair. We loved this 
play—we always have. We knew what a chance it was— 
SIDNEY 
And we blew it! He’s right! We blew it—all of us. Nobody 
more than me! The only thing he didn’t say was that we 
deserve this—we deserve that kid walking out on us—to hell 
with whether he’s right or wrong or crazy. We deserve it! 
You know something, Owen? You know what makes it 
funny? This was the one time I wasn’t showing off—showing 
the world how smart I was—this was something I was doing 
for myself—putting my chips down quietly on the one thing 
that always had me bug-eyed with wonder and respect—talent 
—like Sloan's. It’s maybe the first time in my life I ever did 
something like this—for my insides—for me—to be a big man 
to myself. Just that and nothing else. And I blew it. So I guess 
I won't keep on kidding myself any more. 
FRANCES 
You keep right on, Sidney. With every cent I've got or 
you've got. And that includes this junk—and hocking those 
ice skates if necessary. 
SIDNEY 
Shut up, Frances. (The phone rings. swney grabs it) Yes. 
Yeah! Okay. (He hangs up) Peter’s coming up! 


IRENE 
He's back! 
CARLETON 
Wonderful! Wonderful! 
SIDNEY 
(Slowly) 


I don’t think we've got much chance. Folks, will you just 
leave the three of us alone to talk to him? 
OWEN 
Gladly. Sidney, I'd like to see you and Robert E. Sherwood 
mixed up together! Good luck, Sidney. I'd like to see him stay. 
STELLA 
I'll deal ‘em up inside. This is our last round, I guess. 
FRANCES 
Keep swinging, Daddy. You're my boy! Don’t worry, Irene, 
if anybody can make him stay, Sidney can pull it off. 
SIDNEY 


(Softly) 

Irene, Carleton—no tricks. The only chance we got with 
this kid is to go down on our knees and beg. (A knock on 
the door) Now remember! 

(They nod.) 
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SIDNEY 
Come in! 
(A PLAIN-CLOTHES MAN comes in with pETER—holding 
him by the arm—collar, tie awry, hat jammed down, 
and PETER is white with rage.) 
OFFICER 
Here he is, Mr. Black. Is that all you want? 
SIDNEY 
Yes, 
OFFICER 
I don’t know. Do you think you can handle him? He’s 
given me lots of trouble. 


PETER 
(Strangely quiet) 
That’s all right, Officer. I’m sorry I was a little rough. I won't 
be any more trouble. 
(The orricer goes. A fractional pause. Then:) 
Well, Mr. Black, you’re not only running show business, 
you're running the country as well. 


SIDNEY 
Sorry about the cops, Peter. But we had to get you back 
and talk to you. 


PETER 
That’s all right, Sidney. I’m delighted to have the chance 
to see you face to face and tell you what I think of you. 
IRENE 
Peter—we behaved contemptibly! We know it—there is no 
excuse for us. 


CARLETON 
We were frightened and hysterical. Panic-stricken. Can you 
understand that? 
SIDNEY 
We don’t expect you to forgive us or forget anything. Just 
give us a chance to work together and make it live. 


PETER 
I read the notices, too. Now you're willing to do anything, 
aren’t you? Well, I’m not. There are things more important 
to me than having a hit. 


SIDNEY 


(Quietly) 
What are they, Peter? 
PETER 
Principles, for one thing. Decency, for another. 


SIDNEY 
We got principles too, Peter. You don’t think so, but we 
got ‘em. One of them is to do the best we can in the toughest 


business in the world. 
IRENE 


A cutthroat, heart-breaking business, Peter. Decency is a 
luxury we can’t always afford. Or we forget sometimes. 


CARLETON 
You have the cruelty of innocence, Peter. You don’t know 


what people like Irene, Sidney and myself have had to go 


through to get where we are. 
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PETER 
Oh, yes, I do. I saw you all go through it an hour ago. 


Quite a spectacle. 
IRENE 


All right—we disappointed you! We loved your play and 
then we turned on it. That’s the way we are—you saw our 
best and our worst. That’s human, isn’t it? What about you? 
What about your faith? Was it all just talk you wrote in the 
play, or doesn’t it stand up any better than ours did? 


SIDNEY 

Sh-sh! Irene! It’s over! We'll take our lumps like little gen- 
tlemen! Next time, Peter, don’t try and judge everybody from 
way up there—but from down here where the rest of us are 
scrambling around trying to live. I understand—and what's 
more, I don’t blame you. You thought we were heroes—we 
ain't. Then you thought we were heavies—we ain't exactly that 
either. We're mixed up altogether like everybody else. You'll 
learn. I wish you'd found out with somebody else—but good 


luck, kid. 


PETER 
(He laughs shortly) 
You don’t fool me for a minute, Sidney. None of you do. 
You'll do anything, say anything, try anything to get what 
you want. 


SIDNEY 
(siwney gives him a long look-—then breaks away and goes 
quickly to the desk. He writes) 

I, Sidney Black, do hereby release all my rights in Peter 
Sloan’s play, “The Time Is Now” and all rights whatsoever 
are hereby returned to him. (He comes back to peter and 
thrusts the paper into his hand) Okay. You got your play 
back. And this gives me the privilege of telling you just what 
I think of you. You write like an angel, but you're a bit of a 
jerk. And maybe a little yellow too. You turned just as much 
as we did—even more—you walked out on yourself. Okay. 
You got your play. What are you waiting for? Get on your 


plane. 


PETER 
(He looks at paper. Then he bursts into laughter) 
Well, now I've seen everything. This is the biggest switch 
of all. 
SIDNEY 
Switch? What do you mean switch? Go on. Get out of here. 
PETER 


And I've got one for you. I've learned one thing out of 


dealing with Murder, Inc. If I'm going to work and live in 
the theatre and say what I want to say, it’s got to be with 
people—all kinds of people—even people like you. So there'll 
be no laughing it up—no Olsen and Johnson—and no idiotic 
shenanigans from you, or you, or you. Especially you. You 
crazy little bastard. 


SIDNEY 


! This I understand. 


rs him.) 


Ss 


Peter, darling, this is my type talk 
(He throws his arms around peter and hu 
PETER 


(Pushing his arms away) 



























But watch out—all of you. I've just graduated! I've pe 
diploma scars all over me. Now, let's get to work! 
SIDNEY 
All right! Act one. Scene one! Let's fix the show! 
IRENE 
(To perer) 

Oh, bless you, darling, you know how I love this play. 
how I'd give my life for it—but I cannot have three hundrg 
sweaty extras lying on top of me during— 

CARLETON 
If you'd stay in the place you're supposed to stay in, Ire 
instead of wandering all over the damn stage, you woulda. 
SIDNEY 
Let the woman finish a sentence, can’t you? 
CARLETON 

Just a moment, Mr. Black—my contract Says YOU are not» 
even talk to me unless | allow it, and I have no intention ¢ 
tearing my contract up, believe me! I can also bar you frog 
the theatre! 

PETER 

Shut up! Shut up, all of you, shut up! I'll tell you whaj 
wrong with that first scene. Shut up and let the man wh 
wrote it tell you. Now come on, all of you. 

(These last few remarks have not been made guietly, 


They have been shouted, and if perer had not shoutel 





just a little more loudly they would all have been atom 
another's throats. The noise has brought the others om 
of the bedroom, however, and they stand listening, sem 


ing somehow that everything 1s going to be all right 


IRENE 





Oh, bless you, darling—if you can just fix the first scene 


I'm sure everything else will fall into place! 


SIDNEY 
Sh! Irene!*Do you interrupt a salmon swimming upstream! 
Do you interrupt Dr. Ehrlich at experiment 605? Talk, Peter 
talk! Take a wire to Lee Shubert, Miss Lowell: “Dear Le 


1 


I want two weeks in Philadelphia, two in Detroit and twom 
Pittsburgh!” 
STELLA 


Six more weeks of gin, Frances! 


CARLETON 


I could cry! 


FRANCES 
(Calling across the room) 
Daddy—it’s the same old story! You're coming out of tha 
sewer covered with honey! Deal ‘em up, Stella! 


(And on that pleasant note, the curtain falls.) 
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A Traveler's 
Report 


‘continued from page 44) 


Nothing was so apt to conceal the 
meaning of the classics as that Beauty 
which is the aesthete’s specialty every- 
where. and in Italy a national spe- 
cialty to boot. The Nazi theatre also 
was nothing if not handsome, and 
often de« idedly in what is known as 
Good Taste. It was a theatre that wel- 
comed with open arms every Aryan 
Reinhardt. every Teutonic Christian 
Bérard. It encouraged the love of 
Beauty. How much more so the thea- 
tre in Italy. where Beauty litters the 
streets! If Mussolini claimed Palladio 
for his own, Palladio could hardly go 
into exile with Toscanini. Even today, 
whenever in doubt, the Italian stage 
director looks through the window 
and is reminded of the Renaissance. 
He finds himself a palace garden in 
Florence and everyone is enchanted. 
for how should Shakespeare be pro- 
duced? With Beauty, of course. Say 
it with flowers. 

So far | have been speaking of the 
Italian theatre of the highest level. It 
may be imagined what some of the 
lower levels are like. Toti dal Monte 
in Goldoni’s “La Gastalda” in Milan 
was the best second-rate production 
| saw: pleasant and restful, as the 
guidebooks say, though perhaps the 
soporific effect was supplied by the 
polite, listless audience. It is hard to 
enjoy oneself in a half empty house. 
Most of the Italian theatres | visited 
were half empty, none more deserv- 
edly so than the Quirino in Rome, 
whence Tatyana Pavlova had “re- 
turned after an absence of ten years 
from the stage” to “revive” a play 


called “Mirra Effros” 


surely could never have been living. 


a play which 


The author, whose name I have de- 
liberately forgotten, might be de- 
scribed as a Chekhov without Chek- 
hov's genius. At “Mirra Effros” the 
audience would occasionally rouse it- 
self out of its listlessness to applaud 
a particularly hammy piece of acting 
by Madame Pavlova. Once she re- 
peated a word half a dozen times (1 
have deliberately forgotten what the 
word was) and everyone thought it 
very moving. 

In other European capitals, when 
all else fails, there is a wealth of 
clever light entertainment. In London 
there is Bolton’s Theatre and Her 





‘mione Gingold. In Berlin there is the 


admirable cabarettist Guenther Neu- 
mann. In Paris there are the Fréres 
Jacques and the Grenier-Hussenot 
company. But in Rome? Nobody 
could ever direct me to anything of 
this kind. They ventured only the 
statement that in Italy vaudeville is 
not yet dead. | went to several vaude- 
ville shows which, for the most part. 
would persuade one only that vaude- 
ville can go on dying for years with- 
out making the final exit. The routine 
music and routine words and routine 
colors and routine routines! Musical 
comedies which I have heaped scorn 
upon in New York seem like classics 
by comparison. “The colors are very 
rich, aren't they?” said the compan- 
ion provided for me by the Italian 
government, whenever the garish gilt 
decorations reappeared, whenever the 
purple lights were turned on. “And 
the music is classical”—this whenever 
the pianist decided to murder a 
Chopin nocturne while the figure of 
the composer on stage gazed long- 
ingly at a portrait of (?) George 
Sand, or undertook to dance a few 
routine steps with a chorus girl 
dressed as Queen Victoria at twenty. 
“These are the loveliest girls of Eu- 
rope, says our friend, and I'll say 
this for the Italian chorus: it seems 
to consist entirely of girls you could 
take home to see Mom, if indeed Mom 
isn't already at the theatre drinking 
it all in. A sociological study should 
be made of the girlie shows of Eu- 
rope. They vary. In Italy the atmos- 
phere is jolly and familial, and there 
is never a suggestion that the girls are 
naked. The all-but-complete naked- 
ness of Parisian chorus-girls is well 
known: what might repay study is the 
strange brand of romanticism, the 
purple mysteriousness, of the naked 
acts at the F olies-Bergeres. London 
characteristically combines radical. 
ism with respectability. The girls at 
the Windmill may on occasion be 
naked, but you cant be sure be- 
cause at these moments the lights are 
dimmed to the verge of extinction. 
The vaudeville theatres | attended 
were big and they were full. For 
Italian vaudeville has a redeeming 
feature well appreciated by the Italian 
public: it stars the low comedian. The 
Italian brand of vaudeville—which is 
the girlie show—may not be the ideal 
setting for him. It limits and trivial- 
izes him a good deal. But it gives him 
more time and more freedom than the 
American musical comedy. Probably 
the best individual performances | 





saw in all Italy were those (in a con- 
text of badly-played Chopin and bad- 
ly-singing girls) of three comedians: 
Macario, Rascel, and Toto. 

Toto is by far the best of these, not 
only because he does more things and 
does them more skillfully, but also be- 
cause his presence, his existence, his 
nature is a larger and a richer one. 
A comedian’s work ends by being 
beautiful, but it begins by being 
truthful, by making contact with this 
world. The first essential contact a 
low comedian makes is with his popu- 
lar audience. He is their friend and 
their symbol. They are immediately 
at home with him, they understand 
all his jokes against the rich and 
otherwise abnormal. The low come- 
dian is the real, if unpolitical, cham- 
pion of the common man. 

Toto has no trouble making con- 
tact with the ordinary man. In his 
latest show, “Look Out Or I'll Bite 
You,” pretending to play a super- 
mechanical man of the atomic era, 
Toto externalizes both the common 
man’s commendable imperturbability 
and his less reassuring inability to 
grasp the seriousness of our situation. 
The second point hardly gets across 
directly. What does communicate (as 
with Chaplin) is a certain sadness, an 
impression of reserve, of something 
withheld. It is worth mentioning that 
Toto’s real name and titles are An- 
tonio de Curtis Griffo Focas, Imperial 
Prince of Byzantium, Silicia, Macedo- 
nia, Thessaly, and Ponte, Duke of 
Cyprus and Epirus, Count of Drivasto 
and Durazzo, and Noble Knight of the 
Holy Roman Empire—because he is 
as much the aristocrat of the vaude- 
ville stage as his ancestors were of 
Byzantium. Whereas a Rascel or a 
Macario seem common men in touch 
with common men, living in this sim- 
ple circuit happily and well, a Toto 
offers one hand to the people, the 
other to his ancestors. Essential to his 
role is a certain apartness. When tak- 
ing his curtain call he stands at the 
side of the stage half-hiding himself 
between two of the drapes. To be able 
to stand among rows of undressed 
chorus girls with your dignity un- 
damaged is a remarkable feat for 
anyone, not least for a funny man. 

The source of the funny, we know, 
is the incongruous. Thus a comedian’s 
subject is the incongruity of society, 
his instrument is his incongruous self. 
He must discover his own incongrui- 
ties and set them to work. The average 
comedian’s incongruities are few and 
crude. The incongruities of a Chaplin 
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Actors and Athletes 


... alike must keep practising to stay good—and get 
better. But unlike athletes, actors can't do this alone. 
They need a stage, scenery, lighting, fellow-players, 
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or a Toto are many and complex, (Ag 
a retired Prince of Byzantium, or , 
comfortably placed civil servant) 
The head is long and dignified, the 
nose well-shaped, the eyes sad. the 
mouth austere. Or is this not quite 
If we have the real Toto before 
ve look again and find that the 
angles of the face have sharpened, the 
point of the nose now looks imperti- 
nent; the gravity of the mouth grows 
solemn and ridiculous, or relaxes and 
disappears in inclusive, democratic 
good nature. This is not the prince of 
Byzantium as he sees himself: it is the 
Prince of Byzantium seen by Toto, 
exploiting his incongruities. 

Toto has that which characterizes 
what might be called the highest low 
comedians: a delicate and infinite 
gentleness. In terms of technique this 
gentilezza implies a fine poise, a phys. 
ical and spiritual relaxation—the re. 
laxation of an athlete, of course, not 
that of a fat man lounging in an arm- 
chair. In the photo of Toto as Adam 
Radio-Active, it will be seen that 
though he is acting stiffness his out- 
stretched hand is not stiff. It is in a 
position of stiffness, but it is relaxed. 
Such a detail, incidentally, may stand 
as an illustration of the theory of act- 
ing exponded by Brecht in last Jan- 
uarys THEATRE Arts. Though John 
Gielgud, commenting on the article in 
New Theatre magazine ( April), found 
Brecht humorless, the Brechtian 
theory is close to the practice of our 
leading comedians. Maurice Cheva- 
lier’s skits, as I had the chance to see 
last winter in Paris, are all Brechtian 
in that M. Chevalier always stands 
outside the role, carefully showing the 
audience his attitude towards it. 
Something similar may be learned 
from Toto. He often imitates the 
movements of another actor in a pro- 
longed piece of mimicry. Being a cari- 
cature, this imitation does not exactly 
reproduce the movements imitated. It 
is an indication of those movements. 
Yet it is not a rough indication, for 
Toto’s movements, while not precisely 
like those he imitates, are in them- 
selves very precise indeed. In the dif- 
ference between the imitation and the 
thing imitated lies, as in all carica- 
ture, the criticism which is the point 
of the whole proceeding. 

Toto’s antics almost turn into dis- 
dain for the sort of show he is in. In 
his current show he at one point 
transforms a crude vaudeville knock- 
about into a study of an artist's 
wounded dignity. When at the end of 
the evening (1:30 a.m.) Toto wields 
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the conductor's baton in a boutade 
with the orchestra, the laugh is at first 
the crude laugh of the mass audience 
at the aesthete: “Isn't classical music 
_isn’t the classical conductor—fun- 
nv?” But Toto proceeds with such 
genuinely handsome gestures and 
subtly ingratiating grimaces that we 
have the impression: “This man likes 
the kind of music he imagines he is 
conducting!” 

I carry on at this length about Toto 
hecause one must recognize the art 
of the theatre where one finds it. This 
art is not necessarily purest where it 
is most gorgeously beautiful. Where 
beauty, as in Italy, often carries with 
it the odor, faint or strong, of decay, 
the sheer innocence of bawdry is ex- 
hilarating. Not that the work of the 
comedians is all bawdry. It is at once 
more delicate and more profound than 
many an edifying drama. Dramatic 
artists need to come directly and 
freely to grips with life. After his 
fashion, Toto does so. It is more than 
many who 


one can say for boast 


higher pretensions. 





A Dinner at 


Mademoiselle 
Rachel’s 


(continued from page 48) 


day long, and what’s more, you've just 
played tonight. You'll become sick! 
Racue.: (With vivacity) No. please, 
leave me alone! This makes me live! 
Please, I tell you no! (Turning to me) 
Monsieur de Musset, would you like 
me to get the book? We can read the 
play together. 

|: Would I like to? You couldn’t pro- 
pose anything more agreeable. 

SARAH: But it’s eleven-thirty. 
RacHet: All right then, nothing’s 
stopping you. Go to bed. 

Sarah does go to bed. Rachel gets 

up, leaves the room and returns with 
her Racine. There is about her look 
and her walk I don’t know what of 
solemnity and devotion. She sits by 
me, snuffs the candle. The mother 
goes to sleep smiling. 
XACHEL: (Opening the book with a 
singular respect and bending over it) 
How I love this man! When I put my 
nose in this book I can leave it there 
for two days without eating. 

Rachel and | begin to read, the 
book resting on the table between us. 
Everyone leaves. Rachel nods good- 
bye to each one who departs and con- 
tinues the reading. At first she recites 
in a monotonous tone, like in a litany. 
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Bit by bit, she becomes animated. We 
exchange our comments, our ideas on 
each passage. Finally, she comes to 
the declaration. Then she stretches her 
right arm on the table, and with her 
forehead resting on her left hand, 
leaning on her elbow, she gives herself 
completely. Still she only speaks in a 
subdued tone. Suddenly her eyes spar- 
kle. The genius of Racine lights up 
her face; she grows pale and she 
blushes. I have never seen anything so 
beautiful; never has she produced 
such an effect on me in the theatre. 
Fatigue, 
punch, the late hour, an almost fever- 
her small cheeks 


surrounded with a night-bonnet, I 


some hoarseness, the 


ish excitement on 


don’t know what unheard-of charm 
spread in her entire being, these shin- 
ing eyes which consult me, a childish 
smile which manages to slip into the 
midst of all that—everything indeed 
—even this table in disorder, this can- 
dle which flickers, this dozing mother 
near us—there was in all this a paint- 
ing worthy of Rembrandt, a chapter 
of a novel worthy of Wilhelm Meister, 
and a memory “de la vie d’artiste” 
that will never vanish for me. 
It is twelve-thirty. The father comes 
back from the Opera where he had 
just seen Mile. Nathan in her debut of 


“La Juive.” Hardly seated, he tells his 
daughter two or three words in a most 
brutal manner, ordering her to stop 
her reading. Rachel shuts the book 
saying, “It’s revolting. Ill buy a 
night-lamp, and read in my bed!” 

I looked at her. She had tears in her 
eyes. It was, indeed, revolting to see 
such a creature so mistreated. | got up 
and left, full of admiration, respect 
and emotion. 

And back home, I hurried to tell 
this tale, with the 
faithfulness of a stenographer. And | 


you still warm 
send it to you, begging you not to im- 
part it to a soul, but convinced that 
you will feel its worth, and that it will 
be safe at your home and that one day 
it will be found. 

As one might perhaps expect, meet- 
ings between the poet and the actress 
became more frequent, and Musset 
took it on himself to write a tragedy 
expressly for Rachel. Rachel invited 
him to spend several days with her at 
her new country home in Montmor- 
miles from Paris, and 
urged him to finish “her” play quick- 


ency. a few 


ly. He went to Rachel's country house, 
but he did scant writing. The play was 
never finished, the pair quarrelled, 
and their relationship was broken off. 
Years later they made up, but by that 
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time it was too late to be any use. 

Rachel herself was eventually con- 
sumed by the excesses of self assertion 
and avidity for living which were the 
sources of her genius. She toured 
America in 1855, and while appearing 
in Philadelphia caught a severe cold 
which aggravated her tubercular cop. 
dition. She died at Cannet in 1858, at 
the age of thirty seven. 





Galloping Mirror 


of Nature 
(continued from page 37) 


faithfully rendered the musical score 
and transposed the action of the film 
into a ballet style. She achieved a sense 
of depth by the mass use of tonal 
qualities in her backgrounds, and by 
a musical fidelity. ; 

A few abstract musical shorts paint- 
ed by hand for the government and 
industry by Len Lye was about all 
that the British contributed to the ani- 
mation film before the war. Later, 
John Halas and Jov Batchelor ap. 
peared with a group of highly imagi- 
native experimental abstract films 
in which ghost-like figures glided, 
swooped and danced through the at- 
mosphere. At the present time these 
artists are producing a number of ani- 
mation films for the Labor govern- 
ment as a means of explaining the 
vast program of social planning to the 
public. They have created a hero 
whose name is Charley 





y—a sturdy, in- 
dependent, red-headed, not-so-average 
Englishman who is skeptical of the 
health program, national insurance, 
town planning. Color, brilliant anima- 
tion techniques, and a lively commen- 
tary these educational films 
among the most popular on British 
screens. But it is in Canada that the 
most expressive, original animation 


make 


_ work has taken place under the direc- 


| tion 


of the National Film Board, 
whose animation studio avoids any 
resemblance to the factory methods 
of Hollywood. McLaren, 


once a protege of Len Lye, has a 


Norman 


working arrangement which calls for 
one-man operation from start to fin- 
ish. “I have tried to preserve in my 
relationship to the film the same 
closeness and intimacy that exists 
between the painter and his canvas, 
he has written. Drawing directly on 
a roll of clear transparent celluloid, 
he executes a succession of miniature 
pictures using inks and color dyes 
applied with various pens. 
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McLaren’s animations are built 
frame by frame, the resulting pattern 
having a flow of beautiful unbroken 
sequences from beginning to end. The 
mage progression has a musical con- 
tinuity, the lines twisting this way 
and that to form and reform new 
shapes. One uninterrupted work ses- 
sion offers him an opportunity to im- 
provise. Because of the small size of 
the area in which he paints, McLaren 
uses simple images which, he says, is 
a healthy cinematic limitation as it 
forces him to make his point by ac- 
tion alone. Sometimes he is interested 
in slowing down action to see what 
can grow out of static elements. Audi- 
ences are invariably moved to affec- 
tionate applause by his delightful cre- 
ations such as “Fiddle-de-dee” (play- 
ing commercially at the Paris Theatre 
in New 


splashes of color applied with a hu- 


York). where lines and 


morous touch dance and disport them- 
selves to the strain of the old round, 
“Listen to the Mocking Bird” played 
on bull fiddles: or by the chiaroscuro- 
like quality of “Poulette Grise,” the 
story of a little French-Canadian hen 
that changes color and nests in the 
moon, on ¢ louds, in branches of trees. 
as well as on the ground. 

Current French animation shows 
the usual graphic imagination and the 
piquant, tart quality that one expects 
from French film. A girl and a boy go 
out for a bicycle ride. Their joie-de- 
vivre carries them along telephone 
wires and over buildings and on into 
space. Although the groups of artists 
working with Paul Grimault (“Les 
Gemeaux”’), Jean Image, and Andre 
Rigal have produced many superb 
cartoons, they have been handi- 
capped by limited funds and develop- 
ment of their plans is slow. It is inter- 
esting to note that the French, and 
for that matter, most European ani- 
mators, prefer to satirize human foi- 
bles rather than indulge in the rough- 
house common to American animal 
burlesques. 

The Czechs are government subsi- 
dized and their animations, under the 
direction of two artists, Hoffman and 
Trinka, are in the best tradition of 
European graphic art. Their films are 
colorful. warm-hearted and concern 
themselves primarily with social crit- 
icism. Much the same observation can 
be made for the Soviet group of 400 
animators, much of whose work to 
date is reminiscent of the early Disney 
and Schlesinger in their emphasis on 
dancing, soulful plants and animals. 


Some years ago the Soviets turned 
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out a brilliant animation, “The Tale 
of Tsar Duranda,” a Slav fairy tale 
with a sympathetic score by Shostako- 
vich, which shewed strong Reiniger 
influence; but recent productions have 
not yet succeeded in breaking com- 
pletely with the American pattern. 

The Italians have showed what free- 
dom from fascist morality can do for 
creative work in the film—witness 
“Open City,” “Shoe Shine,” and, soon 
to be released, a film said by René 
Clair to be the best he’d seen in thirty 
years, “The Bicycle Stealers,” direct- 
ed by de Sica. Insofar as the animated 
cartoon is concerned, Nino Pagot, a 
former book illustrator, has produced 
a seventy-five minute cartoon in black 
and white. Production began during 
the German occupation of Northern 
Italy. Called “Fratelli Dinamiti” (the 
Dynamite Brothers) the film is con- 
cerned with three little figures in 
pseudo-clerical costumes who are 
shunted from one mad social crisis 
to another. In one scene a pianist is 
literally “carried away” by his play- 
ing and rises out of his clothes to 
greet his lady love in a box seat. A 
rose, fallen onto the piano, takes root 
and grows into a tremendous vine, 
while the piano keys snarl and snap 
at the pianist like wild beasts. Pagot 
has time for dreaming. 

Even in the United States not every- 
thing is lost. There are occasional 
productions of imaginative animation 
that appear entirely free of any neu- 
rotic fixation to Disney although, to 
be sure, they are rarely seen by the- 
atre audiences. Those groups who use 
great quantities of l6mm film for 
audio-visual purposes are familiar 
with the fascinating short “One World 
or None,” analyzing the effect upon 
world peace of a lack of international 
atomic controls. In Hollywood is to 
be found a collection of animators 
and writers who left Disney to form 
their own organization. Their hilari- 
ous, stylized version of a well-known 
adventure tale, “Robin Hoodlum”, 
has depicted the denizens of Sherwood 
Forest as being tired, bored English 
Blimps with the broadest accent imag- 
inable. In “Brotherhood of Man,” a 
courageous public affairs cartoon 
done by United Productions of Amer- 
ica for an automobile union, Nazi race 
theories that are at large in the 
United States take a beating. 

There are still others from whose 
drawing-boards will come the picto- 
rial innovations and the substitution 
of ideas for vulgar farce that will in- 
fuse the cartoon with conviction. 


A Short History 
of Britten 


(continued from page 39) 


tainingly and allowed considerable 
scope for their abilities, and there are 
frequent linguistic pleasantries 
(“Sorry, Miss Pike—punctured me 
bike” has been widely quoted), but 
woe betide the author who seeks, in 
farcical satire, to evoke pathos 
through the use of its own disparate 
and extraneous vocabulary. The 
opera fails to redeem itself in spite of 
some wonderful music; certainly it 
is not on a par with “Grimes” or 
“Lucretia.” The orchestra (again 
limited to twelve players) is used 
with skill but without brilliance. The 
best section of music in the work 
comes in the last act, when Albert is 
believed drowned (he is in fact ly- 
ing bruised and uncommunicative in 
a gutter) and the principals sing a 
very moving threnody of considerable 
power. Presumably the production | 
attended this summer at the Chelten- 
ham Festival in Gloucestershire was 
everything Mr. Britten wanted, for he 
had been present during its prepara- 
ion, and the performing company was 
the English Opera Group, lovingly de- 
voted to the propagation of Mr. Brit- 
ten’s works. But no amount of execu- 
tive cunning could disguise the opera’s 
unfortunate dichotomy of intention, 
or prevent one’s feeling during this 
threnody, coming in the roguish con- 
text it did, the same emotions as if 
someone had come downstage and 
cracked a repulsive and oppressively 
unfunny joke. 

The scarcity of satisfactory libret- 
ists has affected Mr. Britten somewhat 
less than other composers: whereas 
they thumb-twiddle and toe-tap and 
complain, Mr. Britten makes do; de- 
spite our chagrin at what he makes do 
with, we owe him much for his meta- 
physical effect on sow’s ears. 

However, the latest word is that 
KE. M. Forster, certainly one of the 
most distinguished living English 
writers, is to be Mr. Britten’s next 
librettist. We could hardly wish him 
better fortune; whatever this fastidi- 
ous craftsman provides the composer, 
it will assuredly not be cheesy. This is 
as it should be. On his past record, 
Benjamin Britten deserves the best, 
He has given us a great deal. With 
luck we will have yet more. 
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POWERSTAT Dimmers — dimming, brightening and blending stage 
and houselights — enable you to literally “paint with light’; to create 
desired effects and moods that highlight the action in your productions, 
They mark the truly modern in stage presentation — help keep patrons 
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action of the production and to complement its atmosphere. 
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The Good Life 


(continued from page 9) 


stagedoor Johnnies remained adamant 
and continued loitering at theatre ex. 
its. One little chorine was still worth 
a dozen glamorous models. 

Second place in the hierarchy of 
feminine allure was occupied by kept 
women. Brokers, these heroes of the 
era, simply had to have an outlet: 
before repairing for their sumptuous 
homes, they visited the cozy nook of 
the dear little thing, in order to steady 
their nerves after a killing on the Ex. 
change. “I bought Paramount and 
Chrysler for you today,” they mum- 
bled as they slumped into bed with 
highball glasses in their hands. Totally 
inconsequential ladies, daughters of 
honest artisans in Ohio and Idaho and 
other equally unsophisticated states, 
cut a figure in New York with the help 
of the brokers’ easy-come-easy-go 
dough. These girls had the minds of 
two-year-olds, and naturally enjoyed 
posing as debutantes. The late Maury 
Paul—Cholly Knickbocker—did his 
best to discredit them, but his shrill 
voice was drowned out by the popping 
of champagne corks. (A case of the 
stuff fetched $240, and the bottles 
sported labels which were the acme of 
conterfeiting skill.) 

That was the good life! The late 
Arthur the 
started his sermons: “Eat caviar and 


Brisbane, columnist, 
grouse. Good for you.” Another late 
columnist (gee, do they die too?), O. 
O. MéIntyre, picked the couple of New 
York restaurants fit to eat in — the 
Colony and the Ritz-Carlton. I, per- 
sonally, alternated; when I didn’t dine 
at the Ritz or at the Colony, I ate 
at Bickford’s or Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall’s. As to liquids, I swallowed 
my gin at sundry speakeasies, mur- 
muring a prayer for the safety of my 
eyesight, my most precious possession 
in those days. 

I was always a born snooper, and 
in no time I found out that the belli- 
cose heiress whom I was determined 
to subdue could be seen chez Texas 
Guinan, where the beautiful girl was 
employed by the noted madame im- 
presario. This news astonished me a 
little, but I was quickly assured by the 
natives that American girls enjoyed 
working even if they were immensely 
wealthy. A broker friend invited me to 
the club, where he was appropriately 
greeted by Texas with her stereotyped 
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“Hello sucker.” It turned out that my 
girl was the star of the show, and just 
before her entrance Texas cried: 
“Give the little girl a big hand!” The 
applause was tumultuous. And well 
deserved, I thought, because my heir- 
ess walked around the dance floor 
three times without a single stumble 
or any other mishap. Except for a 
loin cloth and some artificial leaves 
covering her bosom, she was naked: 
it filled me with chagrin that her navel 
could be contemplated by infidels. 
But after the show she was all ours. 
She sat between my broker friend and 
me, demurely, unadorned except for 
some diamond and emerald bracelets 
that reached to her elbow. She seemed 
to know the broker quite well, down- 
right intimately, I confess. For some 
time they talked in whispers. I couldn’t 
help eavesdropping and I am almost 
sure | heard the words: “I'll buy Para- 
mount and Chrysler for you.” Of 
course, | may have been wrong—it 
might have been Anaconda and Penn- 
At daybreak my _ broker 
friend saw my heiress home, for in 
those days I had no brougham with 


sylvania. 


two men on the box. I had only tears, 
sweat and blood. Much blood. 

It was wonderful, that summer back 
in ‘29. The slogan of the Republicans 
was “A car in every garage and a 
chicken in every pot.” All you had to 
do was to play the market. The public 
plunged into the exciting game with 
ignorance. Worthless 
shares were pushed to astronomical 


enthusiastic 


figures, and in turn were unloaded 
on the gullible amateur speculators. 
Kreuger, the Swedish match king, and 
Loewenstein, a Belgian banker, two 
notable share-pushers, were consid- 
ered demi-gods. Al Capone was 
thought to be a picturesque character, 
not unlike the head of the Sicilian 
Mafia in the ninteenth century. People 
forever tried to figure out his income. 
“Makes a million a week. Isn't he 
smart?” That was the considered ver- 
dict of the peculiar era dedicated to 
the omnipotence of money. 
Everybody had been drunk this 
summer. And everybody was tanned 
sun-bathing became very fashion- 
able and a pale face was simply not 
in the swim. People were also much 
concerned about their weight; benze- 
drine tablets made their first appear- 
ance, and women bent on reducing 
beat themselves mercilessly with rub- 
ber rollers. Everybody played bridge, 
too; contract to be sure, not auction, 
and the name Ely Culbertson rapidly 
seeped into the public’s mind. A good 
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deal of conversation centered around 
the Los Angeles evangelist, Aimee 
Semple McPherson, and a little secret 
trip she took with a friend into dark- 
est Mexico. The intelligentsia was 
reading a magazine called the Golden 
Book; another publication, modestly 
called the Reader’s Digest, established 
in a Greenwich Village garage with a 
capital of $700, started this summer, 
I think. Time magazine was already 
a going concern—it had several read- 
ers whom the owners had lassoed at 
Grand Central Station. The struggling 
New Yorker magazine had just been 
given a much-needed shot of gin in 
the arm. Horace Liveright was the 
fashionable publisher, and “Trader 
Horn” and “The Cradle of the Deep” 
were the best-selling books. Dowagers 
read in the intimacy of their bath- 
rooms the highly informative New 
York Graphic. There was plenty of 
scandal—hundreds of alienation of af- 
fection suits involving brokers; the 
ticklish marriage of a Rhinelander 
heir to a lady with not blue but dark 
blood; a commoner discovered on 
Bailey’s Beach in Newport; the merry 
mayor of New York leaving his cor- 
pulent wife for a slim actress. Every- 
one hummed “He’s Just My Bill” of 
“Show Boat,” still a great hit. 

No one worked, or had a mind to 
work. Or so it seemed. The country 
lived in a dream. It was the most 
damn awful conceited place on earth! 
The populace had no interest except 
in quick profits. If you were to tell 
an American that the world was sit- 
ting on a powder keg, he’d have 
laughed in your face. In the summer 
of 1929 the people of this country 
were blotto and blind. 

Had they any idea that Ngawang 
Lopsang Toupden Grand 
Lama of Tibet, also an immortal, was 
already dying? Did they know that 
a Japanese scientist, Mr. Ito, made 
experiments with turning wild ani- 
mals, like lions and beetles, into food 
for humans to meet the coming war? 
Had they even the remotest idea that 


Gyatso, 


some of their foxiest financiers, the 
engineers of that soon-murderous 
market, were starting to bail out and 
get rid of their stocks as the summer 
faded? Did they think of the precau- 
tionary measure of equipping every 
Park Avenue apartment window with 
wire screens to thwart the forthcom- 
ing suicides? Did the names Hitler 
and Mussolini mean anything to 
them? Certainly not. To the last min- 
ute the town, and the vast country, 


was a Punch and Judy show. 


The end came suddenly, as it often 
loes—Wall Street collapsed with a ter- 
rific impact. The show changed into 
Grand Guignol. Millions were com- 
pletely ruined. O. O. McIntyre sud- 
denly discovered Bickford’s. Maroon- 
colored Lincolns and Rolls-Royces 
went begging for buyers and my 
broker friends, those who remained 
alive, were abruptly reduced to my 
level or even below. 

“Have another doughnut,” I said 
softly and encouragingly to my heir- 
ess, who sat beside me at a drugstore 
counter. “I can pay for it; I never 
had any stocks.” 

Her arms were bare now. Not even 
one solitary bracelet remained. She 
looked at me with moist, admiring 
eyes, a gaze that invited a pinch under 
the table. 

“Gee, you’re wonderful! So smart!” 
she said, and I felt that | had accom- 
plished my mission. At last she was 
subdued and I could go back to 
Europe. Naturally, I took her along. 


The New Films 
(continued from page 7) 


his father’s body as it is carried from 
the house; he watches while his fami- 
ly looks for him. Then, as the hearse 
rolls down the street, his world ends. 

As in other films made in Berlin, 
the ruins in the background bring to 
the film the quality of a burnt-out 
hell. Not one to miss this, Rossellini 
has accentuated it in many scenes, 
particularly when the starving chil- 
dren sell the record of a Hitler speech 
to soldiers who are examining the 
wreckage of the Chancellery. For a 
moment, while Der Fuehrer’s mad 
words spill out, the camera travels 
over ruined streets and buildings. It’s 
a scene to remember. 

An American effort to match the 
Rossellini film in integrity, if not in 
simple artistry, is “Lost Boundaries,” 
made from the Reader’s Digest story 
about a Negro doctor and his family 
who for twenty years were accepted 
as whites by the citizens of a small 
New Hampshire town. When he vol- 
unteers for war duty, the doctor’s 
secret is exposed. For a moment the 
townspeople stumble in their respect 
and liking for Dr. Scott Carter. But 
following the leadership of the en- 
lightened local minister, they again 
find their stride. 

Though we are told that Louis de 
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Rochemont’s production of “Lost 
Boundaries” is based on truth, its 
drawback is that it possesses a curi- 
ously unreal, unfinished air. Movie 
audiences, accustomed to plots that 
are as digestible as baby food, will 
be slightly frustrated by this, which 
poses more questions than it answers. 
What, for example, of the problem 
of “passing,” which is neither solved 
nor even illuminated by “Lost Boun- 
daries”? In fact, the thesis of the film 
seems to be: “If you can get away 
with it, it’s all right.” This is most 
strongly set forth by the son of the 
country doctor, who urges the film’s 
Dr. Carter to take his dead father’s 
practice and assures him he can get 
away with it. The most perplexing 
result of Dr. Carter’s decision to pass 
is the future of his children, who as 
the picture ends are almost adults. 
Brought up as white, they now dis- 
cover their Negro background. No 
indication about what course they 
can, or should, take is given. Beside 
this enormous problem the acceptance 
of Dr. Carter as a Negro by his town 
after twenty years of familiarity 
seems rather a small one. 

Such questions, however, are only 
captious in the face of a straight- 
forward, sincere, and moving film. 
The cast, recruited from Broadway 
and New Hampshire, is excellent. Mel 
Ferrer, who plays Dr. Carter, could 
be America’s answer to James Mason. 

A less complicated kind of passing 
has been indulged in by “Anna Lu- 
casta,” which on Broadway had an 
all-Negro cast and as a motion pic- 
ture concerns the activities of a 
Polish-American family—which _ is 
the way it was first written! 

On the screen, the Philip Yordan 
work is not as satisfying as it was as 
a play. In a recent interview Yordan 
expressed the belief that “Anna” went 
unproduced for many years because 
it was hard to find actors who pos- 
sessed “fierce vitality.” There is no 
denying that the Broadway actors 
possessed more of this than do Paul- 
ette Goddard, Broderick Crawford, 
Oscar Homolka and the others in the 
film. But “Anna Lucasta” 
tain its pithy lines and situations, 


does re- 


and achieves some vitality even if 
not “fierce.” Censorship difhculties, 
which required gilding Anna’s pro- 
fession, have not helped either. 

The Marx Brothers’ new picture, 
“Love Happy,” is practically on a pat 
with the madmen’s other efforts, even 
though it is oddly distorted Marx. 


Harpo is the chief performer, while 
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the celebrated Groucho is the least 
active. Don’t ask us why, but it’s fre- 
quently funny just the same. 

A more levelheaded brand of screw- 
ball comedy is dispensed in “Once 
More, My Darling,” starring Robert 
Montgomery and Ann Blyth. In this 
really amusing comedy Miss Blyth 
utters delightfully some of the spright- 
liest dialogue we've ever heard. Credit 
for the lines goes to Robert Carson, 
who also wrote the story of a man 
trapped by a 19-year-old debutante 
whose family, with a great deal of 
reason, calls her “Killer.” 

In “You're My Everything” the 
brightest spot is not Dan Dailey, the 
old-time music, or the gams of the 
chorus kids. Instead it is 
or not! 


believe it 
the plot. Starting like a 
routine musical with the elopement 
of a Back Bay girl and a vaudeville 
hoofer, it proceeds to explore the 
movie eras of the past. First, mother 
is successful as a golden-haired in- 
genue. With the appearance of sound, 
father breadwinner. 
When both parents have exhausted 


becomes the 


their talents, daughter takes over as 
a kind of Shirley Temple. It’s pleas- 
ant, harmless, and occasionally shows 
unwontedly sharp teeth. VOYEUR 





The Bookshelf 


(continued from page 5) 


kling, if not entirely successful as a 
sociological study, a play convincing 
to anybody above the cultural level of 
a police commissioner. Americans 
will perhaps wince, as they should, at 
a stranger's impressions of a few of 


folkways. 


Sartre’s impressions are eccentric yet 


our all-too-slowly dying 
somehow exact; like his countrymen, 
Crévecoeur, De Tocqueville and 
Céline, he is incapable of the British 
visitor's initial blunder from which 
all others follow, that of assuming 
that we are his cousins. And the philo- 
sophical baggage carried by M. Sartre 
is virtually nil, as befits a play which 
is essentially an excursion. 

“The Victors” is a shocker. For 
those who saw New Stages’ production 
last season, reading it will recall a 
physically harrowing experience. The 
play is a contest whose result is as 
enigmatic as the title; it is a struggle 
of wills, and of the bodies which 
sometimes control them, between five 
Resistance prisoners and their Vichy 
jailors. The doomed men manage to 





extract a morale from the intense ego- 
tism of their painful and protracted 
dying. Their guards are doomed 
equally, save perhaps in the hideous 
momentary brotherhood of torturer 
and tortured. 

The movement which Sartre co. 
fathered may not stand examination 
as a philosophy—we leave that to 
those who make philosophy or pub. 
but “The 
Victors” reminds us that it emerged 
at an historical moment when the 


lic morals their concern 


shamed isolation of prisoners was the 
experience of most of a continent. 
Existentialism, a kind of literary 
Third Force. is the reflection of an 
essentially European experience from 
which Americans, and all the “vie. 
tors” of an older terminology, are 


excluded. L. M. Py Jr. 


The New Records 


(continued from page 6) 


this Serenade probably owes its eXxis- 
tence to the presence of a group of 
Munich 


when Mozart's “Idomeneo” was first 


superior wind players in 


done there. However accomplished 
they may have been, they certainly 
had nothing over these thirteen artists 
from the Boston Symphony. Stripped 
of the string section which ordinarily 
supports them, wind instruments are 
mercilessly exposed; when flaws exist, 
they are enormously magnified. But 
there are no flaws here; Koussevitzky 
certainly wouldn't put up with any. 
Listening to the youthful buoyancy 
of this performance, it’s hard to real- 
ize that the old man has actually 
reached the age of retirement. 

Of the comparatively small amount 
of music Ernest Chausson left when 
he died in 1899, not even much of 
that is perfomed any more; a few 
songs, one or two chamber works, 
and the B-flat Symphony are about 
all we have to remind us of his grave, 
sensitive, extremely personal music. 
The Symphony (he wrote only one) 
has been given a searching perform- 
ance by Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony in Colum- 
bia’s new release. Chausson’s preoc- 
cupation with the brooding seems un- 
unrelieved, 
but in its own quiet way the work is 


necessarily intense and 
most ingratiating. Try to hear it; no 
masterpiece, certainly, but not 


enough appreciated either.—AUDITAX 
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ONG AGO, he’d planned the year, the day, the hour of 
his retirement. 

But now, a year beyond that date, his desk is still open 
«.. the weekday trout still in the brook. 

What happened? Unexpected expenses . . . Nickie start- 
ing college . . . the last of Mom’s hospital bills. He never 
really figured it out. But the happy day he planned was 
no longer in sight. 

A lot of years are getting away from a lot of people... 
because they don’t have a plan which helps them save 
money regularly. But there are people—millions in the 
country—who are making the most of the years, by invest- 
ment in United States Savings Bonds. 

It’s an easy, automatic way of insuring a financial 
future, thanks to two simple, automatic plans: 


1. The Payroll Savings Plan, at the firm where you 
are employed. You get a bond just as often as you like. 


2. If not on a payroll, you can get a bond every 
month, through the Bond-A-Month Plan at your bank. 


Don’t let another year—another moment—escape you, 
Sign up today. 


(hilemalic, saving is bure sawing - 
WLS. Bonds. 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with 
the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service, 





WATCH THE BUTTER FLY 


During the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was 
called upon to weave a special cotton fabric which 
was bleached, coated with emulsified rubber, cut 
into strips, put on rolls, and shipped to hospitals 
all over the world for use as adhesive tape. In all, 
600,000,000 yards of tape were delivered between 
Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima, and the looms are 
still running. This cloth, known to the trade as 
STICKER, is now available to the false bottom and 


x 86 count, and weighs 2.80 yards per pound be- 
fore coating. It comes in tearose, nude and white. 

Don’t depend on buttons and bows, but switch 
to STICKER and let the SPRINGMAID label protect 
you from the consequences of embarrassing 
accidents such as pictured above. 

We stick behind our fabric and feel its tenacity 
so strongly that we call it an insurance policy to 
provide full coverage. Our only competition 


filibust business, and is woven 40%” wide, 74 comes from a tattoo artist. 


SPRINGS MILLS 


200 Church Street e New York 13, New York 
Atlanta Dallas St. Louis San Francisco 
For a set of SPRINGMAID ads suitable for framing, send 25 cents to Springs Mills, Dept. TA-15, at the above address. 


Chicago Los Angeles 


ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, has written another book, “Clothes Make the Man,” which was 
indignantly rejected by every editor and publisher who read it. So he had it printed privately and sent it to his friends for 
Christmas, After they read it, he ran out of friends, so there are some extra copies. It contains a veritable treasury of useless 
information, such as how to build cotton mills, how to give first aid on Park Avenue, and how to write advertisements, 


If not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and postage to us. 


He has also designed a sport shirt with 16 sPRINGMAID girls printed in 6 colors on sPRINGMAID broadcloth. It is made small, 
medium, large, and extra large. Send us $3, and we will mail you one postpaid in the United States. Children’s age sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10, 12, 14, 16 are available for $1.25. Or, if you want to make your own, send $2.50 for four yards of material 36 inches wide. 

© 1949, The Springs Cotton Mills 
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